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Je n’ai pas à faire valoir ici, après MM. Usener! et 
Krumbacher *, toute l'importance de la vie de Saint 
Théodose par Théodore, évéque de Petrae. Ce pané- 
gyrique, prononcé sars doute le premier jour anniver- 
saire de la mort du saint (+ 5293), est en même temps 
que la source la plus précieuse pour l'étude de la vie 
de ce cénobite, une œuvre littéraire caractéristique de 


1) Der heilige Theodosios, von H. Usener. Leipzig, Teubner, 1890, 
p- VIN-XL 

2) Studien zu den Legenden des hl. Theodosios, von K. Krumbacher, 
SITZUNGSBERICHTE DER PHILOS.-PHILOL. UND HISTOR. CLASSE DER K. BAYER. 
Axa. D. Wiss., Munich, 1892. j. 223, 

3) Geschichte der Byzantinischen Literatur, von K. Krumhacher, 1897, 
gee édition, p. 186. 
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npodpopov xal ug é£ 'Avvioyelas pernMev els thy KIL Inc. 
[dou xai madtv. (Ce texte est donné en latin par Surius, 
à la date du 29 août). | 

9. F. 45 ss., 9 janvier, martyre de Saint Polyeucte 
— B2. 

10. F. 49, 10 janvier, renvoi au sermon de Gré- 
goire de Nazianze sur Grégoire de Nysse. Cf. Migne, 
P.G.,t. XXXV, 832-841. 

11. F. 49 ss., 10 janvier, vie de Saint Marcien de 
Constantinople = B, p. 74. 

12. F.57 ss, 11 janvier, vie de Saint Théodose=B 1. 

13. F. 85 ss., 13 janvier, martyre des saints Her- 
mylus et Stratonicus = B. | 

14. F. 89 ss., 14 janvier, sermon de Saint Nil sur 
les moines martyrs du mont Sinaï = B, p. 94. 

15. F. 106 ss., 15 janvier, vie de Saint Jean Caly- 
bite. Inc. Tupavvixóy ti ypnuax — Des. pera sara Se zal ol 
zoúrou yove!s. Le texte latin est donné dans les Acta 
Sanctorum, janvier, t. 1, 1031-1035. 

16. F. 112 ss., 16 janvier, sermon sur la vénéra- 
tion de la chaîne de Saint Pierre. Inc. “Oso. vw zou 
xocuzalou TWV énosréhwv — Des. Tpepov xa! heuytov iov 
0:dywpev. Le même texte se trouve en grec à la même 
date dans le cod. Paris. 236 (cf. p. 3 du catalogue des 
Bollandistes), dans le cod. Paris. 1448 (p. 112 du 
méme catalogue) et en latin dans Surius 4 la date du 
1° août, où il est attribué à Saint Jean Chrysostome. 

17. F. 122 ss., 17 janvier, vie de Saint Antoine 
Yermite = B. 

18. F. 151, 18 janvier, renvoi à un panégyrique de 
Saint Athanase par Saint Grégoire de Nazianze = B4. 


19. F. 151 ss., même date, vie de Saint Athanase = 
B 1. 
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II 


Le texte de notre Baroccianus apporte un témoi- 
gnage nouveau à l'appui du stemma que M. Krumba- 
cher a proposé pour le classement des manuscrits de 
la vie de Saint Théodose *; voici la reproduction de 


ce stemma : 


Ligne P1 . x Ligne P 





Métaphraste 







O 
Parisinus graecus 1449 = Pl 
Paris. gr. 518 = P 


Laurentianus 


Vaticenus gr. 
gr. XI. 9 = L 


1589 = V 


O 


Barberinus gr. Taurinensis gr. 


IV. 74 B. 111.31 = T 


Il semble bien d'abord que le Baroccianus (= B) 
dérive, comme tous les autres manuscrits qui ont été 


- 


1) Etude citée, p. 250. 
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Saint Théodose à l'empereur Anastase et la réponse de 
l'empereur (56, 24 à 62, 2; voir plus loin p. 33); il se 
contente de renvoyer á la vie de Saint Sabas, par 
Cyrille de Scythopolis, ou les mémes lettres sont repro- 
duites : 75 éxtszoAns TAS év cw Biw zou kytou o2832 (pour 
Uisx) Önhousns wark ésos zo Avdperov 20709 xx) darbddobov. 

Il en est de méme des citations bibliques qui sont 
assez souvent écourtées, ou même omises complète- 
ment : 19, 19... 21 : xat... adroù| mai ta derma; — 
42,4...6: vivesbe... eoztv omis; — 90, 16... 18 : «at... 
zov omis; — 92, 1... 7 : zpòs… yevnz xe] mods AYTOV TOY 
abn Ekizexiov. 

Beaucoup de pronoms et d’adjectifs pronominaux 
manquent dans le texte : 4, 21 : els aúzov¿; — 11,3: 
av-wv; — 13,14 : zoöro; — 23,23 : aúvzo» ; — 26, 15: 
oUz05; — 28, 16: aúuzov;; — 31, 11 : pe; — 38, 23 : 1o03- 
70.6; — 40, 29 : dnavzes; — 55, 19: éni <oïzw; — 
67, 15 : 20795; — 86, 23: zaurnv; — 88, 15: avrou ; — 
92,12: o15; — 94, 7... 8: ger ad:is; — 95, 25: 
¿xetvos; — 96, 14 : adcov; — 96, 15: éxezvo; — 98, 26: 
ay: ; — 98, 28 : per” Exetvov, 

Les omissions d'abverbes sont aussi fréquentes : 
24, 11 : ónAx3n; — 25, 10 : mn; — 26,7; wv; — 
39, 13 : ¿Aseuws; — 36, 23 : core; — 41, 11 : wv; — 
44,2: idahiizio;; — 45, 25: 09:03; — 50, 11 : zí.- 
zws; — 62, 2: rav; — 69,90 : cyvixxdex; — 77, 20: 
ze, — 78, 18 : wy; — 90, 10 : ¿vx2yw;; — 101, 1: 
0UTW6. 

Assez souvent aussi, B omet des conjonctions, par 
exemple xx: : 3, 9 devant vto; 8, 22; 35, 15; 74, 20; 
88, 24; 91, 3; — ze : 31, 7; 32, 23; 99, 8; — pev : 
95,8; — ce: 11, 12; 27, 2; 39, 14 et 15; 55, 14; 
89, 9; — yao : 27, 2; 73, 17; — ye : 69,3; — ov : 


4 Sy 











employée au lieu du verbe composé : 13, 22 : ayousav 
pour inayousav: — 15, 18 : ddevevtwy pour napodevovtw ; 
— 16, 1: “ubévar pour moosfetva.; — 17, 9... 10 : %yo- 
vilezo pour dvrnywviGero ; — 28, 1 : éxloreuse pour evert- 
azeusey; — 74, 9 : épégeto pour énepépeso; — 101,8: 
rotualvng pour cuprorpatvots. 

B change assez souvent les cas; il emploie l’accu- 
satif pour le datif : 12,14 : tote =. x. x. . n. mvevpact| 
vá 7. n. Tvevpata; — 56, 3... 4:77 8.9.0. é. x. dyany] 
thy 6. 0. a. é x. ayanny; — 68, 5 : tH dAmbeig] shy dAn- 
delay; — 101, 7 : tH mpoonyopig] thy mpoonyoplav; le 
datif pour l’accusatif : 38, 9 : shy meprousiav] 77 meptou- 
sla ; — 81, 19... 20 : é¿opiav] oon; — 83, 13: shy 
duynv] tH puxa; — 86, 23 : thy nveupatuxnv 7. é. Aerroup- 
ylay] TA mvevpacixi € Agstovpyia et Paccusatif pour le 
génitif : 52, 17 : Bacthetag] Bactretav, — 56, 12 : 77,008 
TN yupas] Thy ywpav. | 

Il change encore les cas avec les prépositions : 
15, 18 : ¿xi thy pour éni 77; — 16, 18 : mpeg thy Gelay 
Edhar dry | TPG TN Beta éddauber : — 31,26 : els ep pour etc 
Qetv; — 38, 6: Gta zo pour ota zov et 39, 18 : cx zourwv 
pour oa zouto; — 38, 7 : dx zò pour éx zou; — 88, 4 : 
vz auzoU pour UT aútoy. 

Quelquefois une préposition est remplacée par une 
préposition synonyme: 8, 12 év vol els vouv ; — 15,10: 
eis 72] moos và ; — 79,21 : roc Ubos] els Dbos ou même par 
une préposition de sens différent : 21, 22 : tx zouvzsu| 
moog zouro; — 82, 8 : Ex xaxiag] els zaxtav. 

Parfois encore un datif ou un génitif remplace une 
préposition avec son complément : 40, 25: Ux’ aúzòv] 
auzo; — 54, 14 : napk cov] Twv; — 66, 3... 4 : xatà 
cavraslav] pavrasig; — 87, 10 : & Gou | Beou (comme 
- Métaphraste). 
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d'intermédiaires et l’on retrouverait sans doute dans 
A ?, sil était complet, peut-être dans G beaucoup de 
ces leçons qui sont dans B. Ce qui a été caractérisé 
dans cette étude, c’est donc plutôt le texte du Baroc- 
cianus que l’œuvre de Nicétas. 

Pour éviter qu’un autre ne doive refaire le travail 
fastidieux de collationner le manuscrit d'Oxford, je 
crois bien faire en publiant ici la collation en entier. 

Le manuscrit a été comparé avec le texte de 
M. Usener. 

P. 3, f. 57r, 2 dylou] bstou — affa om. — 3-7 tod ... 
pabnzoU] zou xorvoBiapyou — Y rarpòg uloú — 12 nas. — aev- 
vaoy — 14-15 éxwpevor — 17 Gewooupevors — 18 Gedrnros — 
20 dvéxpayey — 2] nivéro — sd om. — 22 ww] zò — 
ÉXXALW revo. 

P. 4, 1 más — 2 nposrpéyousiy onouòns — we els 
aùhaxag — 3 el xal napadeisoous — dodevovres OM. — 
4 evo — 5 à partir d'ici, je n'ai plus noté les y eupho- 
niques ajoutés ou non. — 6 yevóuevos — 8 pou mods] pou 
mpog se à Osos EÖldnaev h buyn pou npòs — 12 ndxusxz — 
13 ype — 17 gxactos twv fstwy novwy — 18 grauw 6 pes 
yip &. — 19 ef bela — 20 rodu| f. 57" — 21 ets ados 
om. — 23 oúzos om. — 24-25 zov kdyov — 25 dolnsuv — 
26 xa om. 

P.5, 2 cade] syvoe — maviyvpews — 4 77 … xezbavav- 
tw] THs pwvre auziy xepoavdviwy — 8 éavrov] adzwv — 
14-15 yovéwv Bev ze — 16-17 Aywvizaro sxauua yréws pev 
TOOTEPOV ébe\Oety — 18 ouveor. 70 reprpavéstazoy — 20 Bapú- 
vwy. 

P.6, 2 nposevyav — 3 7] 70 —5 daduwóws — 6-7 npe- 
zepoy | f. 58". A partir d'ici, je n'ai plus noté les iota- 


1) Nous ne connaissons pas méme tout P!, P, etc. 
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om. — 24-25 rpourfetxg| mpofupizg — 25-26 mapacvery 
expevwy, 

P. 12, 1 pire — 2 &bauevos pepe xxi may — éxaviddw- 
pev — 9 Uszepov xpd¢ Ezuròv — 10 zou pidnsovety zofouas 
om. — 11 } om. — 14-15 dsoxheg tx Ts movnpiag TvED- 
para Tpos makaietv pôvos — 19 yu divan — 22-24 axdzous 
zou alwvog toutou npôç naparabiv duvrdw. Aeinezat ouv — 
24 pe] piv — 25 palntevont, 

P. 13, 1 ôpégashat] zpuyrisar: — 4 éyxexxhloniorw — 
9-6 pehézas mownsapevov] 2pezás xrnsauévev —- 7 Eart ty 
melo] ¿mi shy metorxv — 8 hoyyivw yivezar — 10 otoy chy 
¿perny siuBAw — 13 demparzov | dviguwzov — vhs dpérns OM.— 
14 zoözo om. — 15 é3e:] Ade. — 18-19 <q nazpi ... srav- 
pou] tov res péypr Uxvzzou yiyovev — 22 chy dyousav — 
26 xeprpaveta] Unepnpavelg — rhoustwrépa. 

P. 14, 1 sj om. — 4 loufevxkiou om. — 5 auzéy] 
auzou — 6 we év ‘Odupriots] mapa naow — délire... mUp nl 
om. —7 povopaynsa. — 8-9 70 xouvip ... xazeust] Tov xoLvdy 
ravzwv gylotvy huwv 01% 00kov mapesxeyazey — 10 zauzz * 
mpwtoy pv zò — 1] énmbeivar] emOyo.v — 13 bawvres | 
f.60"— 14 mpoBaivery — 18 dpexrov] woexrixoy — 20 c0 zog | 
TOUTOE — x27 | per” — 2] vas] roy — 22 xazwxtse, OM. — 
23 zoude] rhvde. 

P. 15, 1 dypazos zis — 2 ¿rm yevopeviov — 3 xazelndubios] 
nazakekourws — Ó ypusdv — guupva —- 7 nooseveyxovzag — 
8 xaredébxz0 — zo33036 éxe:vovs — 10 els] zode — 12 (ens) 
om. — 13 niv] aadiv — Eoyz900 — 6003] zhv dv — 
16 adzoug and Bnlikeeu — un om. — 17 Ores xxl óso0usv 
woyv— 18 éxi 21, zov bievóvrwv — 23 owszhp om. — 24 zo 
dovo —f. 6lr. 

P. 16, ] 74 yap éxeivou riévar — 2-3 mapabidwoty — 
4 ragnvar Ayezar — 6 6 om. — 9-10 ca ce ... cov rpóg] 
xara — 13 zoug dmoxerrevoug — 14 dy xaroo ... éxelvy om.— 
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18-19 77 Sela élue: — 19 025; 6901] Sew20y — 20 xe 
pasty — 22-23 cig dyannç 07. 

P. 17, 1-2 85 8Ans ras Puyng sou xx! 5 Oms — 3 7% Ex 
Gu suvesyeiag — 6 oùv — 9-10 Aywvilero — 10 xadapa 
om. — 11 le 2™ zov om. — made chy ayy — 13 où 
om. — 15 éxe:vog | f. 61"— 16 úregeyóviwov— 19 ôéo:. 

P. 18, 2 és0v| Booy — 3 nv om. — 7 z@ els auróv] zò 
els 4» eviews — Y hyetzo] nyezo elva — 16 chy] tHe — 
17 ¿q ods dra te riv— 2] é&bv — 24-25 SYPLXWS XATATTASLY, 

P. 19, 1 Brwrsxou | f. 62° — 1-2 xazepoóve: — 2 05 
om. — 7 bravéstyxev — Y zpophv — h dosette — 12 ererdy 
Ce zpophv — 13, 2™ shy] rn — 14 puyn» aûroù — 16 thy 
guvnv thy — 19-21 xal Esta ...xatp@ aûroù] xxi za Aouad — 
23 6e] pev — 24 bug ev Ózav — 25 woivixa. 

P. 20, 7 74 om. — 12 xposBorry doyrv dv — 146 
miz00g OM. — éntzihezat | f. 61" — 19 AX LPLOG oùv oÙzos 


XAL — pet] pev — 21 ATEXDOUETO TTATEL TAG Hiovag TOU 
swuazoz saurny GE — 26 yodvp Te SeBz-ov22v0y OM. 
P. 21, 1 ef om. — 12 ix25:w — 704 rAnstov — 


17, Qme 703] zo — 20 érérpere — 22 ix 03708 zó | TOG 
zouzo zò — 25 sou: melf. G2". 

P. 22, 1-2 tors rveupazixols yao 77,5 Sravoiag — 5 Te2v706 
redyuazos — Y pépeiy om.— 15 77 om. — xat xadarep — 
21 Ge zouzou tov zaga éyrauvtasrne — 24 ESdou2] 7x Evvara 
— 25 va tesaepaxosia — 26 71, y TEGTAGANOVTNMESOY reoxtw- 
ar — 26-27 nposomrsaç vient après rupezp. 

P. 23, 3 Ürvuse (y gratté, comme souvent) — 4 éxd- 
prsag — À évbióe — 8 yao om. — zesgagacovra — 10 sr 
if. 63° — 14 zouzou om. — 19 tinicxadhov — 2] éned- 
Bours de — 22 uv Pp nuepov] To vezoapanovranpepov — 
23 avzwv om. — 24 xxi Vewoer. 

P. 24, 5 dprisas] dvterc — 6 pe et evOade om. — 7-8 nus 
av dupavérzepov] h — 11 ônAxôn om. — 12 drorehovoa — 
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15 zwv 703 x9 Evrokwv — 18 pixrdv — 21 Se] oFtws — 
22 daupalf. 64° — favpatousydv— 23 tov dvopós zoyzou — 
24 xai EooTh om. — h om. — 25 Atywv — 26 uhv om. 

P. 25, 1 chs ovews dvaordzew; om. — 3 ¿mi 09x16 
ovens — 8 Covv> om.— 10 nn om.— 11 b:2xvBeovay — 
Qeov — 12 795 TOU owparos dvayxaizg Toopns 0UdE play — 
15 elvas dAndws deoy — 18 Evexev nennimxer xxi — 22 xa 7a- 
hadvra — 24 05] treo yap — 26 79 après aur. 

P.26, 1 reodeoproa: pédiov — 1-2 soddpa 775] swoôpora- 
ne — 2-3 romoasda, mposézale — 4 ons | f. 64" — 5 vue 
TogzuTag pupas dv bonu moórepovy — 5-6 et Östepov] 
xal — T xäv vuv om. — 8 tov Evzóg óuoU xal extd¢ huov— 
15 odtog om. — 16 é¿pavn] edpéón — 18 tod om. — 
21-22 noosqveyInswpsvy od sl oF modo Aspasia TPOTPOIL 
oro. — 24 da TWV Erywy Deorvevstwv aura rposeuyoy — 
26 € yapts. 

P. 27, 2 ce om. — 6 dornpa éxrevoç — 8 pos] mapa -— 
9 tov om. — 12 olsive; Aóvreg — 13 torunr] f. 65" — 
14 rapwpalevra — 15 aúrds om. — ériAnshévres n] ¿midi - 
oféves — 18 zò aÿro — 21 elyov] Eywv. 

P.28,1 ¿ntozeuse — 2 rw yO — 3 yvopev Saov ts-yupo- 
tépa] yevouevos Bv layutéox — 5 xx br — 9 eddoylay Eni zò 
povaartptov énixoutCdnevog — 10-11 zourou To xrtivog ov 
mpdasywoe. — 11 énnyero — 15 zôv zpórov Ts Velas xnôe- 
povias — 16 aúzovs om. — 17 els woehov — 17-18 zap’ 
ao mpótepov StOdytOg Sud.oYy — 18 xdx zouzou] xal zouzo — 
20 tedeiav om. — 21 xat om. — 24 mazéoes avant Alav — 
27 8500 om. — xal f. 65". 

P. 29, 2-3 naonç ... prov] zov — 11 dep] deov — 
13 ¿Biszale] serxalero — 14 éynarécw — 17 yetpav — 
21, 1% év om. — 22 IAN à Ev — 23 tyelzo zò xatoup, Un 
en interligne — 24-25 ov avant év rolas. 

P. 30, 1 rinbuv — 6 olxérns — 8 raopnrela — 11 da] 
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pixpov mhéwy y ehattw— 11-12 ze huépos] thy huépay ylvs- 
fx. — 13 ¿x om. — 13-14 AEroüvro rapapuyas] ¿AduBa- 
voy — 15-16 zò cove... mapeyópuevov] ro te QaUpa yevduevoy 
nps òoBav Ueos | f. 69° — 17 zóre ro ... Ardvrwv] ta rte 
Ypov exixparousng Kal navrwy — 23 tote OM. 

P. 37, 2 Sebuóvres — 4 doxécourry — 4-5 dpto — 
6 h éx … Exio:wp] à oraûuos à Exdorou — 7-8 Enéomn … 
Avágoros] Eyvwsdn de h rotaurn Bovdh zw &yiw — 9 ouvixro| 
guvhgbn — 10 rudwvoz xai — 14 00 narpòg om. — 16 etopé- 
povzeg — 17 Exxszov — 20 núpov] edswy — 22 cuvéstnory 6 
eos — 23 aûrou] tauzou — 26 Bey] heus. 

P. 38, 2 zò om. — mpos mates | f. 69" — 6 zou] ro — 
7 200] to — 9 ty mepuouola — 11 r'orwowuper— 14 cuvadpor- 
afévewy — 19 Exastou — 20-2] Wore... ddedguv] zat tov — 
23 rourots om. 

P. 39, 4-5 suvavapepdpevog — 7 els moto] etc TO nÓzt- 
pov — 8-9 ¿uzoprobnva: — 12 raseyouévous — 13 zò vov] 
zò totvay — 15 ra9295Ewç — 18 tourwv of | f. 70" — tauro] 
rouswv — 23 vhs mpdg cov TAnslov dyannç etontar — 
25 éxxalapetas. 

P. 40, 12 vois dluyors xat] zog provayots xal rois — Sex 
yy avant oraupwbeisiw — 18-26 Gracov ... dvophouuévou] xat 
Tavzwy Thy mpdvotav émowr,sa:0 xxtaddyhou zu nabuv émipe- 
Mas émavoplouuevos — 25 Un” avzov] adrw. 

P. 41, 2 aoñpnrat — où om. — 4 wxocournsas — 5 dxo- 
Aovbws — Sedwxdvar — 6-7 ri de ... ads] ri de Adyerv nept 
tov év "lep:yo map’ aúzoy yevonevov— 11 vüv om. — zp xuplw 
om. — 12 zov xará yv ... yevvndévrwv] aúrne — 14 oe | 
f. 70" — 16 ph xara yv om. — 25-26 cov vouy … 
Aoytojpots OM. 

P. 42, 1 dopévwg únedeyero] perà papäg Unodéyerar — 
3 olov — 4 zou ppioroù — 4-6 yivecle ... doriv] om. — 
8 zò om. — 8-9 zp ze 47. 0e. om. — 12-13 dre … rupoú- 
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geurde] om. — 13 6 zap’ juny dciwe] 6 85106 — 13-14 naa- 
zog Cegdpevog om. — 15, 2% Acyw om. — 16 Aprupevov — 
adzouevw — 16-17 zal durxvoupdvw ,.. xivnuarwv om. — 19 év 
om. — 21 ¿xiBrAwy Tj — 22 rdv vosouvza — 23 zò] tov — 
dezelf} doive — 23 — 48,3 vis yap... dvruretvovrag om. 

P. 48, 5 éreuioyero] we hv aúzos — 6 ev] ev — 7 évroat- 
zov — 10 éravaywy — 12-13 zwv ... évreusers] ¿vteúlers tee 
mpòg Uv vorrwp | f. 72 ze xal tpépav — 13 repixexdeiopé- 
vou — 14 xazavoouvts — 17 za] 77 — 17-18 we ... ¿vavria] 
om. — 19 zi] :0 — 20 roduzeiag] mods — 21 Á roocave- 
yv | ¿vo — 25 xazaroverallar —. ded om. 

P. 49, 1 zie] tH ++ — 7 tro] map auzoy — ôreu- 
duvesdar — 7-8 nentoreuuévous ... Boukdgevog om. — 
11-15 avénsis ... xaradg om. — 17 rerprouevos — 18 mpd 
tauzov om. — 20-22 hets ce... Gaupaconey om. — 24 cra 
sns AUTOU OM. 

P.50,2-5 oúx … xararoguvovra om. — 6-7 zou yu après 
thy dvdotaoty — 7 xai dr. — 9 zaurn — 10 tipo | 
f.73" — áno cod Aóyou] dmokdyous — 11 rév:ws om. — 
nposnye] raphyey — 14-15 tov ... Sóypasiv] om. — 
16-20 zov ... Uroxpiacws] mo: tov Ouardbewy Srddoxwy. 

P. 51, 2 rpohagovzos] mapovros — 6 nooéuevor — 9 <wv 
om. — 11 peésaxhaionuev] xhatovteg — 12 nagopalévra | rap 
sa Mévza — 13 zorg perapehopevo] tose so perauelouué- 
vote — 15 ¿xetvos 6 atwv TAS. 

P. 52, 2 paxpolupias — 3 ol pev eis — 5 arodave, — 
TAG npdbeLs — 6-9 71, v Jraxorv ... dv axaheaójeha | om. — 
10 zws év 6 | f. 73" — 16 yéevay — 16-17 Bouyuos ce] xai 
6 Bpuyuos — 17 hets dE Bas:Aciac] huets prev yap Basthetav. 

P. 53, 2 61e] 63. — 4 630 det — 7 dvouxodouobvra — 
15 Eñdov éxetvou — 16-18 ravza per ... Avorrehéssepov] 
om. — 20 où om. — 21 01% zov — 22 zov] tov. 

P. 54, 2 napa | f. 74" — 2-3 xaza to Acyopevov| xaza- 
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P. 66, 2 h om. — 3 xata om. — 3-4 pavtacía — 
6 bropepevyxe. — 8 zoútoug — 11 zoü yu — 13 zò yap | 
f. 76° — 16 douyyútos xai azpénzws zal — 19 tod om. — 
21 zöv ypovov — 22 navaytas — 23 dtdasxousa| mapvou. 

P. 67, 1 œusiv — dpytwp — 2 drarwp — elva om. — 
377 om. — 4 sf] 16 — 5-6 povoyevny — 9 Tis xtisews — 
31 of] Scoug — dyevvndévros — 12 xai xawwh — adrdc] 
aútois — 13 dnApéato yewvysews| xai xarvh xtiots Eypnuarn- 
gay — 15 autos om. — 16-17 ópuokoyouvra: — 2] Ótar- 
peiodar — 22-23 8:1 nep oÙrw dU0 pdoxwv PÚSELE. 

P. 68, 5 Atyovtes | f. 76" — stv dindeiav — 10 apa 


einé por om. — 12 oyjol — 14 drorekecacov] ¿nozeléoas 
oùov— 15-16 xai Bev om. — 17 är. dyror mpeg — 20 Ser | 
av — héyev exryetow — 24 nlorewç Taura, 


P. 69, 3 ye om. — 408] xai — 6 EAduevov dnpov — 
14-15 tavza — 17 ***] npoeorwrag — 20 drossokxèv | 
f, 77" — Trvixadza om. — dténovra — 20-2] dyamov. 

P. 70, 2 duolóynsav — 3 cig xapdtag — 3-4 éuusar- 
zero} éBdeAusero — 9 fópflozos — 11 pépwv — 13 za à — 
15 etdévar om. — 16 xarà cov elróvra om. — 22 xai mpdc¢ 
chy TOV. 

P. 71, 2 xofeCopevwv — 5 en marge a — 6 pasdov — 
10 rpwv | f. 77" — yevapévn yooov| yopod EMoüsa — où 
om. — 17 énGnzetg — 18 pabedy ze] zat palov — 21 de 
om. — 23 pwav — aúroù| tod bctov — xouxovAtov — 
24-25 éyvwxuia yuvn] yuvn yrustousa. 

P. 72, 1 103 xpaonédou — 3 zig aûtns dvevdotsrou om. 
— 6 elprpévov meroimxev — 13, 1% 6 omis — 14 SeoprAdeza- 
zoe énisxonos — 19-20 yevópevov — 22 w bál f. 78° — 
22-24 tH ... baxous om. — 25 ééisoupevoy — 27 dxoué- 
TUTAY. 

P.73, 2 xaduBpilupev — 5 dvlownou] Geoù — 9-10 ouvaro- 


Aaúzopar — 10 tod deou— 11 xarakiwlduev olxripuols om. — 
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P. 79, 3 suvarrovroç atti — 5 eÜpev — 6 érufeisasa — 
7 cod | f.80'— 12-13 155... ddupouévn om. — chiffre e — 
15 otxodou%s — après óapdopás, B ajoute : 18 xai ri de 
Aéyerv — 20 Grayettat] drxdéyerar — 21 rode] ets — 22 dva- 
Baivovza — tH om. — 23 popa] dtaplopa — 25 we à vaurns] 
WS AUTNS. 

P. 80, 1 chiffre q” — 2 6 oúres] où 6 Boros — Bald — 
3 zómou els zomov — 5 rapaxadovuevos — 13 te] de — 
<¿va) om. — 15 ws xal — Urapywpev — 20 andauws | unde- 
vog— 20-21 Avparvógevor — 22 rourou toy — xau] f. 80" — 
chiffre € — xarpp] xatpoù — 23 oroutonedelas] mardlag — 
els Thv ynv. 

P. 81, 3 é Tas touzwv ajouté devant Ötapbopas — 
4 chiffre n° — 5 éobtpara] Evòupara — 7 dev] nóber — 
9 pepruvazas mepi shy — 12 ypusivous] ypusovs — 15 cov] 
zò — 17 Gpôve — 18 tH om. — 19 repi … yvoun] =7 
iste, oxatw yvoun — 19-20 éfooixv ... ta] eEopia xatedt- 
xasbn xxi — 21 yo — 23 mode tá ovpivex Om. 

P. 82, 1 &hytarg: éxxhnoiars — 2 éxxdnoiars om. — 
4 Boszp.vey — 8 elg xaxiav — 10 Bal f. 80" — 11 avend- 
Aakazo — 13 ro] cov — 15 of Krnvd |olsweg thy — 16 Zeun- 
pou zoJ mararóporvoe| paroróppovos Leurpou — 17 xvisua xai 
¿puv] xvas (uas in ras.) — paxaplov éxelvwv— 19 éowrh- 
savzog — 23 Sunmevoavrog] Orekhovrog. 

P. 83, 1 vórrwp émekdov nAndog] Andos &mehhdvrwv 
vuxrog — 2 évenpnoay — 3 mhetov — 4 hafóvras tv pova- 
y y — (Serv voy — 5 dposiperoy — 7 mhetozov] nhetova tov — 
10 dze prdóyprszog] ze — 12 dvhpunoy dorxvertat — 13 77 
poy — 16 yap] 7 — 17 pnôë] rar — 20 viva] rt — 
21 dupracapevoyv — 24 ésecba | f. 80" — 25 touro — 
26 tetfBov] 600v — pel” où. 

P. 84, 3 kylorg| ios (T majuscule rouge en marge, 
ajoutée fautivement) — 9 yeyevnpevny tav — donynoa- 
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11 voúzov après pou — pot] pou — 13 cod om. — 
16-18 xai ... cov] om. — 22 76 om. — 25-91, 1 pnée... 
Aettoupytas]| om. 

P. 91, 2 duavasravra — 3 xal om. — 6 xpospraers — 
7 dy thy dh. — 9 éunvéov — neptovay nav] teheutav tapí- 
gzavro autov dxav — 10 nAnpuua] Ar 00s — 12 © om. — 
13 nai dédeheot — 14 émepyopeveus | f.83° — 17 yevwpevore 
hyoupévous huwy — 22 adbavovra — 25 ov] ouds. 

P. 92, 1-7 mpdc... yévnrat| moos adtov rdv paby,thy E)rs- 
gatoy — Y Gerding] Gouheiag — 12 cov om. — Ppúov] 
Bovey — 13 yeyevrpévas| yevwpeva. — 15-93, 2 xara... 
atácews] om. 

P. 93,3 oùv om. — 5 navgera: Unto hpov mposevyduc- 
vos — 6 úxo préfixe omis — 8 sépouoty — 12 ulote éné- 
oyezo — 15-16 tats ... capxt] Uropelveouev cate — 16 cic 
sapxog ajouté après Fiber — éxet— 17 drrepaviwv om.— 
18-22 xara... spemovzes] zat thy dyannv tv cuyyevoy hwy 
TOY KATH odpra xal magxy bounv xal extOuutay els mpd¢ Xv peTa- 
T'Üopev dyannv thy 02 zou fuuou xlvr atv zat éxelvr y TOU xuptes 
zpéneuv onovòdSovrog — 22 mepi où xai — 23 Meul f.83"— 
ecw. 

P. 94, 1 224% ... denynotw| om. — 4 Ünepéyovros — 
6 xndeusar — 7-8 ws per autas om. — 8 pékiwy — ouv- 
desuou] xoAguou— Ouev drasty moog — 10 evdoytag — 11 Evt 
om. — 12 xorvwvou — 13 dprxéodar 7 pega — 16 ravra — 
18 24] ras — 21 xabeic] Gets — 22 ern de Graas] Ena ¿sn — 
23 pixpo pos | pixcov — zat mposerédn — 24, 1% rwy om. 


P. 95, 3 yap 6 x; — 4 thy teheuznv] tov d0u)ou aúzod — 
Bowvts — neo ‘fv OM. — 5 napsnsiav toy dvdsog — zó | 


zv — 7 yeyovos] zò yeyovoy — 8 pev om. — 12 povos 
otdev — 12-13 pnsiv … andzzohos| uh — 16 xai thy ete Ù | 
f, 84° — ur v— 17 sapreusauevos — 22 doswpévous OM. — 
22-23 dginaiv — 23 touroy — 25 éxeivos om. 
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P. 96, 1 mpodtareyduevog — 9 mepi ot ueuévnxa om. — 
10 après nisseus, meptpévo — 13 daupaszós ... aro] 
om. — 14 guveyovsns — autovom. — 15 éxetvo om. — 
16 zoo om. — 19 oúpavoy où. 

P. 97,2 Cixousas> om. — zwv "leporohupv — 3 Siémov] 
énéyuy — Gpévov à — 4 oUzos Av Ô xavdpiotog om. — 5 él 
etéowy nókewv OM. — 7 775 OM. — xataféora, 4 ou 5 let- 
tres grattées, puis f. 84° — 9 zo Asipavov tov balou — 
15-16 ¿urúpeupa] eürépeuux — 16-17 àtwolévruv 6] dracw- 
Bev — 18 tedermbdeisns — 20 dvagaveis| dpavns. 

P. 98, 1 so] zo: — 1-2 dvakúsavr] dywvisápevos — 
3 rposueivag — 4-14 dévpouela ... dvappurilovros] om. — 
26 zúrwv om. — 28 S0xw de viv] doxf3Wwpev odv — Toy 
TEMVOY — HET ÉKELVOY OM. 

P. 99,1 modov xa@nyeuova — 2 Th xarnpelas] tv Aurn- 
pov — dvaxzhounévoug — 3 népa] mapa — 5 vv] ro — 
6 cuves=ixovza — 8 xai év avrw OM. — te om. — 9 óvros 
om. — xazà — 10 dpyny] aoynyov — 11 cúvepyov — 
13 xpodu] f. 85° — 14 xáv ... depópnza] xatabeyduevor Sra 
thy pélouoav Sózav droxxducbavat els huis — 15 Sn oùv rdv] 
zò — xat ny — 18 sono — napardseus | npdkeus — 
19 nv — dhAAkwv bgovotav. 

P.100, 24 om. —3-4 th guhoppoouvn — 10-11 zat … 


Eprakv] om. — 14 tosouzov — 15 vuv vouzar] wuev — 
17 drobévrog — 18 yñy eiróvza] elnôvra yh nv — 19 xxta- 
OLXATAVTA OM. — OÙ pez” OÙ roku — aútoU TOUTOU — 
21 perk oynparopod — 22 xoetrrov dvadebouévou — xal 


TUPLOPTOU yevroojévou OM. 

P. 101, 1 oörws om. — 5 óónyouvri] óuémov=. — 5-6 note 
eve... drérovet | om.— 7 thy rpoonyopiay — 8 cuprorual- 
vous] zorualvns — Y avtov— 10 tóv om. — <bdnyde> ytvó- 
puevos] rpovooupevos — 11 mpovooúpevo: — 12 vopas cv] 
+, uas év — 13-15 7 06%x ... duty] npênet 6664 xpar0¢ TUUN 
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xxi mpogxUvn oi TO Tol xai TW vio xal cw kylo mv vu zal ael 
xxl els Tous alwvas TOY atwvwy duty. 

Puis à l'encre rouge : 

Xe TApATYOU TOLG ÉMOLG TOVOL yaptv. 
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VI INTRODUCTION. 


my Faustus-Notes, without incorporating the Historie 
into that work as had been my plan and, I may add, 
as would only have been logical, since the very basis 
of the said Notes is a renewed and close study of this 
oldest extant edition of Marlowe’s source. Already, 
whilst my Notes were printing, I was informed that 
owing to circumstances entirely beyond her control, 
Miss Andrews would most likely have to give up 
her plan so that, both in the body of that work and 
in the preface, I could foreshadow that I might all the 
same have to edit the work myself. And here I have 
the pleasure to most gratefully mention the most gen- 
erous part that Miss. Andrews played in the produc- 
tion of the present reprint. When it became apparent 
that she could not do the work herself, she magnan- 
imously placed a type-written copy of the ed. 1592 
at my disposal, not only for private study, but also 
and expressly for the purpose of publication. Not only 
therefore, that it was possible for me to dispense with 
a further autopsy of the 1592 edition and that the 
mechanical process of the reproduction was rendered so 
much easier owing tothe compositors having a typed 
copy beforethem, — which is especially valuable where 
the printers have to deal with a foreign language — but 
the accuracy of my text was in this way placed beyond 
doubt. For the sheets printed off were again revised by 
Miss Andrews and checked off with the first copy 
carefully typed in the British Museum by herself and 
her friend, Miss L. Taylor. Humanly speaking, I am 
thus certain that no error remains, when my Readers 
shall have had the goodness to collate the ,Errata’ 
printed on p. xx of the preliminary matter. It would 
be uselessly taking up much space to establish 
in detail, who — printer or editor(s) — is responsible 
for each of these errors; the load of opprobrium will 
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already be not overheavy to bear, when laid on our 
united shoulders and it is moreover further lightened 
by the fact that in the Notes to this volume, I have 
called attention to those two or three corrigenda which, 
alone, could cause a misunderstanding of the text. 
And I am glad to have to close this part of my in- 
troductory remarks by stating emphatically, that, if 
my text proves faultless, it is owing to the great 
pains taken over it by Miss Andrews and her friend. 

The copy reproduced is found, as was already hint- 
ed at, among the treasures of the British Museum. 
It appears to be unique. It is true that Ashton in his 
Chapbooks of the Eighteenth Century (ed. 1832, p. 38) 
mentions a copy in the possession of Halliwell-Phil- 
lips and that it appears from Thoms’ ed. p. 159 that 
Collier had ,kindly furnished (him) with the... proof 
that a(n) edition... appeared as early as 1592’, but 
the Halliwell copy is the identical one that is now in 
the British Museum, as I was informed by my ever- 
obliging friend A. W. Pollard of that institution. And 
so long as we do not hear anything more precise 
about the identity of the copy Collier saw, we may 
presume it to have been Halliwell-Phillips’ exemplar. 

The British Museum copy is a quarto, measuring 
m.m. 180 x 135; the text from page numeration to 
catchword m.m. 172 » 101 according to the same mu- 
seum official. It contains no illustrations, properly speak- 
ing. (See p. xix, infra). My aim in reproducing it, was 
to furnish a reliable working basis for Faustus-students. 
What was wanted therefore, as regards the text, is a 
faithful reprint of the oldest edition, but it was not 
necessary to make it a page for page and line for line 
reproduction, which moreover would be excluded by 
the dimensions of this University-publication. Hencs 
such cases as: agreeed (p. 99 1. 3, from top) which is cut 
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up in the original (agree = ed) and: But(on p. 103 L 3 
from bottom) which stands out flush in the ed. 1592 
are not noted. Evident misprints, such as Bishps for 
Bishops are corrected in the text, but a note at the 
bottom of the page calls attention to the correction. 
As we do not know anything about the older systems 
of punctuation — have we got the right to speak of 
a system at all ? — I have meddled as little with it 
as possible; finding two points of interrogation in my 
text, I have carefully distinguished between them 
and rendered one) by a: the sole resource that the 
printing office allowed of. The bracketed letters on p. 
l are missing in the original. I have supplied refer- 
ences to Thoms’ edition and to the pagination as 
well as the foliation of the edition 1592; only in this 
way, will it be practically possible to use my edition to 
look up older references to this text. It should be 
stated here that the word to which a note is affixed 
is the first, partly or entirely, of the page indicated ; 
thus, on p.64 of the present text, the note affixed to 
standing indicates that this is the first word on p. 
234 of Thoms’ edition, whereas the second note on 
the same page, to princely, means that prince — is on 
p. 40 (F. 1. v°) and the syllable ly on p. 41. (F. 2.) In 
one or two cases, e.g. where Thoms happened to have 
precisely avaria lectio at the beginning of a page (see 
e. Y. inuironed, p. 113, where Thoms has conjured) 
I had to append a note to the corresponding word. 
As the headings to the 1592 text are History or His- 
torie, without any apparent rule and as my edition, 
not being a page for page reprint, could not possibly 

1) A recent discussion on this subject led one of my under- 
graduates to start the hypothesis that this might be an incipient 
point of interrogation. Seeing that, originally, there was very 


little difference between the use of this and that of the point 
of interrogation, the question is worth considering. 
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initials for Christian names are unusual, not to say 
impossible in the 16 century, should have made the 
man pause who first committed this statement. 

As to what the initials stand for, a search in the 
Dictionary of National Biography yielded no result. 
There is no P. K. alive at the time and no P. R. 
either that could be looked upon as a possible man. 
And there are but three P. F.’s who, at least so far as 
their ages are concerned, might require a word of dis- 
cussion. Of these three, Patrick Forbes 1564 — 1635, 
the bishop of Aberdeen, is of course excluded by the 
tendency of the book. As to Patrick Fitzmaurice, Lord 
Kerry, I can only say that I do not know anything 
about him, either pro or con, except that he was in 
prison from 1587—1591, so also at the time, when we 
know the E.F.B.to have been written. There remains 
a Philip Ferdinand (1555 ?— 1598) a Polish Jew, but who 
lived in England and who, having become first converted 
to Roman Catholicism and afterwards to Protestantism, 
might well perhaps, at least so far as the neophyte 
enthusiasin of the convert goes, be supposed to have 
taken to this anti-Romanist pamphlet. But after all 
this hypothesis remains one very much in the air, 
for, not only that some little traits (such as the addi- 
tion of ,maners’ p. 85 and his sally against the rude 
German author p. 50) point to his being an English- 
man, but we must ask the question if P. F. 4nd P. R. 
and P. K. may not be misprints all three, so that we 
should have to substitute P. X., and I am not sure 
that the answer must be negative. 

Under those circumstances, we need devote but little 
space to one or two further considerations that might 
have had to be discussed at greater length, if we thought 
we had a clue to the translator’s identity. They are 
le the question as to whether he knew sufficient 
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every possible detail, not of course literal even to 
the sacrificing of idiom, but still as literal as is com- 
patible with idiom and sense. And it must be clear 
from the briefest comparison between two earlier texts 
(original and translation) that no such ideal as ours 
was ever held up to any contemporary of our trans- 
lator. A glance through my notes’) will already suf- 
fice to establish the fact that ,a bold shot at it’ — a 
term which I am conscious of having used more than 
once in my Notes — is really the one that most hap- 
pily hits off the state of affairs. The translator did 
not then weigh his words carefully, if at all. Ata time 
when Literary Property was a factor that no one had 
to take into account, when therefore, there was now 
the slightest reason why a translator should not look 
upon his ,original’ as annexed territory and the sen- 
tences in it as slaves at his mercy and to be dealt 
with as he thought fit, — at such a time we cannot 
be astonished to find a translator omit what he would 
not or could. not find an equivalent for and add what 
at the moment of writing entered into his head and 
all this without the slightest attempt to distinguish 
between his own and some one else’s. And at such 
a time, we must expect to find him twist the ideas 
or facts of his original into something different from, 
or even some thing the very opposite of what his source 
gives, simply because it pleased him to do so, or be- 
cause he did not pay attention to what he was doing, 
or because he did not know that he was doing so. 
And precisely because we have to choose between 
these alternatives, 7. e. because what we should now 
consider a wrong translation may be owing to any 
of these three causes, we have no right ipso facto to 


1) See e.g. those on p. 137 (S. Valentines farewell); p. 139 
(vp the stairs); p. 143. etc. etc. 
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mentioned by Milchsack (LL) and by Ellinger ') in their 
excellent disquisitions on the sources of the German 
Volksbuch. Those, who may have a greater quantity 
of such books of travel at their disposal will no doubt 
be more fortunate in this respect than I. 

We have been led to refer to the Englishman’s source - 
for his additions before speaking of his principal source. 
The latter is of course indicated on the title page 
as ‚the true Copie printed at Franckfort’. Most 
critics are agreed that this must be the Ldtito 
princeps of Spies 1e. what Zarncke (apud Braune 
p. x.) calls the A! text. I myself have said as much 
in the foot-note to p. 59 of my Faustus-Notes, 
adducing some proof for this statement. And I still 
think that this is true. But it should be mentioned 
that another ,Copie printed at Franckfort’ and even 
possibly two, answer to that description, so far as 
I can see. For the pirated edition of 1587 (Zarncke’s 
al apud Braune p.p. rv, v) and Spies’ reprint of 1588 
(A? Ul, p. vn) are both described by Zarncke as cor- 
responding page for page and to some extent literally’) 
to the Editio princeps so that the marginal notes I 
refer to (Faustus-Notes 1.1) are undoubtedly found here 
too. So long as I have not inspected the different cop- 
ies personally, I am of course unable to speak with 
certainty but at present I am forced to say that the pos- 


1) Zeitschrift für Vergleichende Litt. Second Series I 1887 
p.p. 156 seqq. 


7) I confess to being unable to understand what Thoms (p. 
168) tells us about the difference between the German editions 
of 1587 and 1588 and I cannot therefore accept his conclusion 
that ‚the latter was the one from which the author.... trans- 
lated’. His statement that the number of chapters in the edi- 
tion 1588, was reduced from 76 to 68 is incomprehensible, con- 
sidering there are only 68 in Spies i.e. in the edition 1587,and 
it is altogether in direct contradiction with what I have just 
quoted from Zarncke's collations. 











XVIII LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 


IV. Mephistophilis in Form of a Monk, with Bell 
and Book, before Fanstus (from a copy, after 
Sichem, in the ,Historie’, 1608). To face 


Faustus is represented on the right of the picture, 
dressed in cap and gown. He is leaning against a 
table on which is a book, bearing the inscription 
‚Nigromantia’. On the book, is a globe of the world. 
Opposite Faustus stands Mephistophiles dressed as a 
monk, in his countenance a malicious look. In his 
right hand he holds a book and a bell, and from his 
arm hangs a paternoster. The left hand is raised as 
if to take an oath, and is used instead of the right to 
signify that the oath is taken in the Devil’s name 
and not in God’s and he holds up but two fingers, 
closing the others. Faustus, supported by a cane in 
his right hand, is trying to imitate this position of 
the fingers with his left hand. 


V. Faustus prognosticating concerning the Heavens 
(from a copperplate in the 1598 edition). To fac 


VI. Faustus showing Helen to the Students 
(from the 1685 edition). To face 


VII. The Spirit Akercocke appearing to Wagner (from 
the German edition of the ,Life of Wagner’, 1594). To face 


This represents a hilly landscape. To the left in 
the foreground stands Wagner in academical gown, 
his right hand raised in the act of taking an oath, 
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4 THE FAMOUS HISTORY 


Figures, Characters, Coniurations, and other Ceremo- 
niall actions, that in all the haste hee put in practise 
to bring the Diuell before him. And taking his way 
to a thicke Wood neere to WITTENBERG, called in the 
Germane tongue Spisser WaALDT: that is in English 
the SpissERS Woop, (as Fausrus would oftentimes 
boast of it among his crue being in his iolitie,) he 
came into the same wood towards euening into a 
crosse way, where he made with a wand a Circle in 
the dust, and within that many more Circles and Char- 
acters: and thus he past away the time, vntill it 
was nine or ten of the clocke in >) the night, then 
began Doctor Fausrus to call for MEPHOSTOPHILES the 
Spirite, and to charge him in the name of BEELZEBUB 
to appeare there personally without any long stay: 
then presently the Diuel began so great a rumor in 
the Wood, as if heauen and earth *) would haue come 
together with winde, the trees bowing their tops to 
the ground, then fell the Diuell to bleare as if the 
whole Wood had been full of Lyons, and sodainly 
about the Circle ranne the Diuell as if a thousand 
Wagons had been running together on paued stones. 
After this at the foure corners of the Wood it thun- 
dred horribly, with such lightnings as if the whole 
worlde, to his seeming, had been on fire. Faustus all 
this while halfe amazed at the Diuels so long tarrying, 
and doubting whether he were best to abide any more 
such horrible Coniurings, thought to leaue his Circle 
and depart; wherevpon the Diuel made him such mu- 
sick of all sortes, as if the Nimphes themselues had 
beene in place: whereat Faustus was reuiued and 
stoode stoutly in his Circle aspecting his purpose, and 
began againe to coniure the spirite MEPHOSTOPHILES 


1) 3, A 8. %) Th. 169. 
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in the name of the Prince of Diuels to appeare in his 
likenesse: where at sodainly ouer his head hanged 
houering in the ayre a mighty Dragon: then cals 
Faustus againe after his Diuelish maner, at which 
there was a monstrous crie in the Wood, as if hell 
had been open, and all the tormented soules crying 
to God for mercy; presently not three fadome aboue 
his head fell a flame in manner of a lightning, and 
changed it selfe into a Globe: yet Faustus feared it 
not, but did perswade himselfe that the Diuell should 
giue him his request before hee would leaue: Often- 
times after to his companions he would boast, that 
he had the stoutest head (vnder the cope of heauen) 
at commandement: whereat they answered, they knew 
none stouter *) than the Pope or Emperour: but Doc- 
tor Faustus said, the head that is my seruant is 
aboue all on earth, and repeated certain wordes out 
of Saint PAUL to the EPHEsIaNs to make his argument 
good: The Prince of this world is vpon earth and vn- 
der heauen. Wel, let vs come againe to his Coniura- 
tion where we left him at his fiery Globe: Faustus 
vexed at the Spirits so long tarying, vsed his Charmes 
with full purpose not to depart before he had his in- 
tent, and crying on MEPHOSTOPHILES the Spirit; so- 
dainly the Globe opened and sprang vp in height of 
@man: so burning a time, in the end it conuerted 
to the shape of a fiery man. This pleasant beast ranne 
about the circle a great while, and lastly appeared 
in manner of a gray Frier, asking Faustus what was 
his request. Faustus commaunded that the next morn- 
ing at twelue of the clocke hee should appeare to 
him at his house; but the diuel would in no wise graunt: 


1) Th. 170. 
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The second time of the Spirits appearing to Faustus 
in his house, and of their parley. Chap. 4. 


mouing out of the place where the Spirit left 

him (such was his feruent loue to the diuel) the 
night approching, ') this swift flying Spirit appeared 
to Faustus, offering himself with al submission to his 
seruice, with ful authority from his Prince to doe 
whatsoever he would request, if so be Faustus would 
promise to be his: this answere I bring thee, and an 
answere must thou make by me againe, yet will I 
heare what is thy desire, because thou hast sworne 
me to be here at this time. Doctor Faustus gaue him 
this answere, though faintly (for his soules sake) That 
his request was none other but to become a Diuel, or 
at the least a limme of him, and that the Spirit should 
agree vnto these Articles as followeth. 

1 That he might be a Spirite in shape and qualitie. 

2 That MEPHOSTOPHILES should be his seruant, and 
at his commandement. 

8 That MEPHOSTOPHILES should bring him any thing, 
and doo for him whatsoeuer. 

4 That at all times he should be in his house, 
inuisible to all men, except onely to himselfe, and at 
his commandement to shew himselfe. 

5 Lastly, that MEPHOSTOPHILES should at all times 
appeare at his commaund, in what forme or shape 
soeuer he would. 

Upon these poynts the Spirit answered Doctor Faus- 
Tus, that all this should be granted him and fulfilled, 
and more if he would agree vnto him vpon certaine 
Articles as followeth. 


Fouine continuing in his diuelish cogitations, neuer 


h Th. 178. 
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againe I say it,.and it shall be so. And to the more 
strengthning of this writing, I haue written it with 
mine owne hand and blood, being in perfect memory, 
and herevpon I subscribe to it with my name and 
title, calling all the infernall, middle, and supreme 
powers to witnesse of this my Letter and subscription. 


Iohn Faustus, approued in the Elements, 
and the spirituall Doctor. 


How ') Mephostophiles came for his writing, and in 
what maner hee appeared, and his sights he 
shewed him: and how he caused him to 
keep a copie of his owne writing. 

Chap. 7. 


onely boy with him, sodainely there appeared 

his Spirite MEPHOSTOPHILES, in likenes of a fierie 
man, from whome issued most horrible fierie flames, 
in so much that the boy was afraide, but being hard- 
ned by his master, he bad him stand still and he 
should haue no harme: the Spirit began to blare as 
in a singing manner. This pretie sport pleased Doctor 
Faustus well, but hee would not call his Spirit into 
his Counting house, vntill hee had seene more: anon 
was heard ® a rushing of armed men, and trampling 
of horsses: this ceasing, came a kennell of hounds, 
and they chased a great Hart in the hall, and there 
the Hart was slaine. Faustus tooke heart, came forth, 
and looked vpon the Hart, but presently before him 
there was a Lyon and a Dragon together fighting, so 
fiercely, that Fausrus thought they would haue brought 


[Jonas Faustus sitting pensiue, hauing but one 





1) 8, B 1 v°. 3) Th. 178. 
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Questions put foorth by Doctor Faustus vnto his Spirite 
Mephostophiles. Chap. 10. 


Octor Faustus liuing in all manner of pleasure that 
[i heart could desire, continuing imhis amorous 

drifts, his delicate fare, and costly apparel, called 
on a time his MEPHOSTOPHILES to him: which being 
come, brought with him ' a booke in his hand of all 
maner of diuelish and inchanted artes, the which he 
gaue Faustus, saying: hold my Faustus, worke now 
thy hearts desire: The copie of this inchanting booke 
was afterward found by his seruant CHRISTOPHER W AG- 
NER. Wel (quoth Faustus to his spirit) I haue called 
thee to know what thou canst doe if I haue néede 
of thy help. Then answered MEPHOSTOPHILES and said, 
my Lord Faustus, I am a flying spirit: yea, so swift 
as thought can think, to do whatsoeuer. Here Faustus 
said: but how came thy Lord and master LucirFER to 
haue so great a fal from heauen: MEPHOSTOPHILES an- 
swered: My Lord Lucirer was a faire Angell, created 
of God as immortal, and being placed in the Seraphins, 
which are aboue the Cherubins, hee would haue pre- 
sumed vnto the Throne of God, with intent to haue 
thrust +) God out of his seate. Vpon this presumption 
the Lord cast him downe peadlong, and where before 
he was an Angel of light, now dwels hee in darkenes, 
not able to come neere his first place, without God 
send for him to appeare before him as RAPHAEL: but 
vnto the lower degree of Angells that haue their con- 
uersation with men hee was come, but not vnto the 
second degree of Heauens that is kept by the Arch- 
angells, namely, MicHAEL and GABRIEL, for these 
are called Angels of Gods wonders: yet are these farre 
inferiour places to that from whence my Lord and 


Y) Th. 184. » 12 B 3 ve. 
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Master Lucirer fell. And thus farre Faustus, because 
thou art one of the beloued children of my Lord Lu- 
CIFER, following and feeding thy minde in maner as 
he did his, I haue shortly resolued thy request, and 
more I will doe for thee at thy pleasure. I ') thanke 
thee MEPHOSTOPHILES (quoth FAUSTUS) come let vs now 
goe rest, for it is night: vpon this they left their 
communication. 


How Doctor Faustus dreamed that hee had seene hell 
in bis sleepe, and how he questioned with his 
Spirit of matters as concerning hell, with the 

. Spirits answer. Chap. 11. 


He night following, after Faustus his communication 
[ras with MEPHOSTOPHILES, as concerning the fal of 

LuciFER, Doctor Faustus dreamed that he had seene 
a part of hell: but in what maner it was, or in what 
place he knew not: whereupon he was greatly troubled 
in minde, and called vnto him MEPHOSTOPHILES his 
spirit, saying to him, my MEPHOSTOPHILES, I pray thee 
resolue me in this doubt: what is hell, what substance 
is it of, in what place stands it, and when was it made! 
MEPHOSTOPHILES answered: my Faustus, thou shalt 
knowe, that before the fall of my Lord LuciFER there 
was no hell, but euen then was hell ordained (it is 
of no substance, but a confused thing; for I tell thee, 
that before al Elements were made, and the earth 
seene, the Spirit of God moued on the waters, and 
darkenes was ouer all: but when God said, let it bee 
light, it was so at his word, and the light was on Gods 
right hand, and God praised the light. Iudge thou 
further: God stood in the middle, the darkenes was 
on his left hand, in the which my Lorde was bound 


1) Th. 185. 
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his spirit, began to consider with himselfe, hauing 
diuerse and sundrie opinions in his head: and very 
pensiuely (saying nothing) vnto his Spirit, hee went 
into his chamber, and laid him on his bed, recording 
the words of MEPHOSTOPHILES; which so pearced his 
heart, that hee fell into sighing and great lamentation, 
crying out: alas, ah, wo is me! what haue I done?! 
Kuen so shall it come to passe with me: am not I 
also a creature of Gods making, bearing his owne 
Image and similitude, into whom he hath breathed 
the Spirite of life and immortalitie, vnto whome hee 
hath made all things liuing subiect: but woe is me, 
mine hautie minde, proud aspyring stomack, and filthie 
flesh, hath brought my soule into perpetuall damnation; 
yea, pride hath abused my vnderstanding, in so much 
that I haue forgot my maker, the Spirit of God is 
departed from mee. I haue promised the Diuell my 
Soule: and therefore it is but a folly for me to hope 
for grace, but it must bee euen with mee as with 
Lucirer, throwne into perpetuall burning fire: ah, woe 
is mée that euer I was borne. In this perplexitie lay 
this miserable Doctor Faustus, hauing quite forgot his 
faith in Christ, neuer falling to repentance truly, there- 
by to attaine the grace and holy Spirit of God againe, 
the which would haue béen able to haue resisted the 
strong assaults of Sathan : For although hee had made him 
a promise, yet hee might haue remembred :) throughe 3) 
true repentance sinners come againe into the fauour 
of God; which faith the faithfull firmely holde, knowing 
they that kill the bodie, are not able to hurt the soule: 
but he was in all his opinions doubtfull, without faith 
or hope, and so he continued. 


1) Th. 189. 5) throughe ] throught. 
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Another disputation betwixt Doctor Faustus and his 
Spirite, of the power of the Diuell, and of 
his enufe to mankinde. Chap. 14. 


Fter Doctor Faustus had a while pondered and 
A sorroed with himselfe of his wretched estate, hee 

called againe MEPHOSTOPHILES vnto ') him, commaund- 
ing him to tell him the iudgement, rule, power, attempts, 
tvranny and temptation of the Diuell, and why he 
was moued to such kinde of liuing: whereupon the 
spirit answered, this question that thou demandest of 
me, will turne thee tono small discontentment: there- 
fore thou shouldst not haue desired me of such matters, 
for it toucheth the secrets of our kingdome, although 
I cannot denie to resolue thy request. Therefore know 
thou Fausrus, that so soone as my Lorde Lvciren fell 
from heauen, he became a mortall enemie both to God 
and man, and hath vsed (as now he doth) all manner 
of tyranny to the destruction of man, as is manifest 
by diuers examples, one falling sodainly dead, another 
hangs himselfe, another drownes himselfe, others stabbe 
themselues, others vnfaithfully despayre, and so come 
to vtter confusion: the first man ADam that was made 
perfect to the similitude of God, was by my Lord his 
pollicie, the whole decay of man: yea, Faustus, in him 
was 7) the beginning and first tyranny of my Lord 
LuciFER vsed to man: the like did he with Carn, the 
same with the children of ISRAEL, when they wor- 
shipped strange Gods, and fell to whoredome with 
strange women: the like with SauL: so did he by the 
seuen husbands of her that after was the wife of 
ToBrAs: likewise DAGoN our fellow brought to destruc- 
tion 30000. men, whereupon the Arke of God was 
stolen: and BELIAIL made Davuip to number his men, 


45, C1. Th. 190. 
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whereupon were slaine 60000 also hee deceiued King 
SALOMON that worshipped the Gods of the heathen: 
and there are such Spirits innumerable ') that can 
come by men and tempt them, driue them to sinne, 
weaken their beliefe: for we rule the hearts of Kings 
and Princes, stirring them vp to warre and blood-shed; 
and to this intent doe wee spread our selues throughout 
all the world, as the vtter enemies of God, and his 
Sonne Christ, yea and all those that worship them: 
and that thou knowest by thy selfe Fausrus, how we 
haue dealt with thee. To this answered Faustus, why 
then thou didst also beguile me. Yea (quoth MepPHos- 
TOPHILES) why should not we help thee forwards: for 
so soone as we saw thy heart, how thou didst despise 
thy degree taken in Diuinitie, and didst study to search 
and know the secrets of our kingdome; euen then did 
we enter into thee, giuing thee diuers foule and filthy 
cogitations, pricking thee forward in thine intent, and 
perswading thee that thou couldst neuer attaine to 
thy desire, vntill thou hast the help of some diuell: 
and when thou wast delighted with this, then tooke 
we rootein thee; and so firmely, that thou gauest thy 
selfe vnto vs, both body and soule the which thou 2) 
(FAUSTUS) canst not denie. Hereat answered Faustvs, 
Thou sayest true MEPHOSTOPHILES, I’) cannot denie it: 
Ah, woe is me miserable Faustus; how haue I beene 
deceiued: had not I desired to know so much, I had 
not been in this case: for hauing studied the liues of 
the holy Saints and Prophets, and therby thought my 
self to vnderstand sufficient in heauenly matters, I 
thought my self not worthy to be called doctor Faustus, 
if I should not also know the secrets of hell, and be 








1) innumerable ] innmerable. 3) Th. 191. 
3) 16 (by mistake: 18), C 1 v°. 
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thou wilt repent this thy foolish demaund, except thou 
be content that I shall tell thee nothing. Quoth Fausrus 
ragingly, I will know, or I will not liue, wherefore 
dispatch and tell me: to whom MEPHOSTOPHILES an- 
swered, FAUSTUS, it is no trouble vnto mee at all to 
tell thee, and therefore sith thou forcest mee thereto, 
I will tell thee things to the terror of thy soule, if thou 
wilt abide the hearing. Thou wilt haue me tel thee of 
the secrets of hell, and of the paynes thereof: know 
Faustus, that hell hath many figures, semblances, and 
names, but it cannot be named nor figured in such 
sort vnto the liuing that are damned, as it is vnto 
those that are dead, and doe both see and feele the 
torments *) thereof: for hell is sayd to bee deadly, out 
of the which came neuer any to life agayne but one, 
but he is as nothing for thee to reckon vpon, hell is 
blood-thirstie, and is neuer satisfied: hell is a valley, 
into the which the damned soules fal: for so soon as 
the soule is out of mans ’) body, it would gladly goe 
to the place from whence it came, and climbeth vp 
aboue the highest hils, euen to the heauens; where 
being by the Angels of the first MobILE denied enter- 
tainement (in consideration of their euill life spent on 
the earth) they fallinto the deepest pit or valley which 
hath no bottome, into a perpetuall fire, which shall 
neuer bee quenched: for like as the Flint throwne 
into the water, looseth not his vertue, neither is his 
fire extinguished; euen so the hellish fire is vnquench- 
able: and euen as the Flint stone in the fire being 
burned is red hot, and yet consumeth not: so likewise 
the damned soulesin our hellish fire are euer burning, 
but their paines neuer diminishing. Therefore is hel 
called the euerlasting pain, in which is neither hope 


1) 17 (by mistake: 19), C 2. 3) Th. 193. 
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labour; that yet they might hope at the last, God 
would haue mercy on them, they would be comforted: 
but now there is no hope that God once thinkes vpon 
them, or that their howlings shall neuer bee heard; 
yea, so vnpossible, as it is for thee to hide thy self 
from God, or vnpossible for thee to remoue the moun- 
taines, or to emptie the sea, or to tell the number 
of the drops of raine that haue falne from Heauen 
vntill this day, or to tell what ?) there is most of in 
the worlde, yea and for a Camel to goe thorough the 
eye of a néedle: euen so vnpossible it is for thee 
Faustus, and the rest of the damned, to come againe 
into the fauour of God. And thus Faustus hast thou 
heard my last sentence, and I pray thee how doest 
thou like ití But know this, that I counsell thee to 
let me be vnmolested hereafter with such disputations, 
or els I will vexe thee euery limme, to thy small 
contentment. Doctor Fausrus departed from his Spirit 
very pensiue and sorrowful, layd him on his bed, 
altogether doubtful of the grace and fauour of God, 
wherfore he fell into fantasticall cogitations: faine he 
would haue had his soule at liberty again, but the 
diuel had so blinded him, and taken such deepe roote 
in his heart, that he could neuer think to craue Gods 
mercy, or if by chance hee had any good motion, 
straightwaies the diuel would thrust him a fayre Lady 
into his chamber, which fell to kissing and dalliance 
with him, through which meanes, he threw his godly 
motions in the wind, going forward stil in his wicked 
practises, to the vtter ruine both of his body and soule. 
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vnderstand his will and pleasure, to liue to the glory 
and honour of his name, and to the aduancement of 
thy body and soule, him I say being thy maker hast 
thou denied and defied, yea wickedly thou hast applyed 
that excellent gift of thine vnderstanding, and giuen ”) 
thy soule to the Diuell: therefore giue none the blame 
but thine owne selfe-will, thy proude and aspiring 
minde, which hath brought thee into the wrath of God 
and vtter damnation. This is most true (quoth Faus- 
Tus) but tell me MEPHOSTOPHILES, wouldst thou be in 
my case as I am noweí Yea, saith the Spirite (and 
with that fetcht a great sigh) for yet would I so 
humble my selfe, that I would winne the fauour of 
God. Then (said Doctor Faustus) it were time enough 
for me if I amended. True (said MEPHOSTOPHILES) if it 
were not for thy great sinnes, which are so odious 
and detestable in the sight of God, that it is too late 
for thee, for the wrath of God resteth vpon thee. 
_Leaue off (quoth Faustus) and tell me my question 
to my greater comfort. 


Here followeth the second part of Doctor Faustus his 
life, and practises, vntill his end. Chap. 17. 


to be resolued any more in such like questions pro- 

pounded; forgot all good workes, and fell to be a 
Kalender maker by helpe of his Spirit; ” and also in 
short time to be a good Astronomer or Astrologian: 
he had learned so perfectly of his Spirite the course 
of the Sunne, Moone, and Starres, that he had the 
most famous name of all the Mathematicks that liued 
in his time; as may well appeare by his workes de- 
dicated vnto sundry Dukes and Lords: for he did 

) Th. 199. ») 21 (by mistake: 23), C 4. 
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true prognosticating or presaging of things concerning 
the heauens, or of the influence of the Planets: for if by 
chance some one Mathematician or Astronomer hath left 
behinde him any thing worthy of memorie: they haue 
so blinded it with Ænigmaticall wordes, blinde Charac- 
ters, and such obscure figures; that it is vnpossible 
for an earthly man to attaine vnto the knowledge’ 
therof, without the ayde of some Spirit, or els the 
special gift of God; for such are the hidden works of 
God from men: yet doe we Spirits that flie and fleete 
in all Elements, knowe such, and there is nothing to 
be done, or by the Heauens pretended, but we know ?) 
it, except onely the day of Dome. Wherefore (FAUSTUS) 
learne of me, I will teach thee the course and re- 
course of 5. %. d. ©. 9. Y and (€. the cause of 
winter and summer, the exaltation and declination of 
the Sunne, the eclipse of the Moone, the distance and 
height of the Poles, and euery fixed Starre, the nature 
and operation of the elements, fire, ayre, water, and 
earth, and all that is contained in them, yea herein 
there is nothing hidden from me, but onely the fift 
essence, which once thou hadst Fausrus at liberty, 
but now Fausrus thou hast: lost it past recouery: 
wherfore leauing that which wil not be againe had, 
learne now of me to make thunder, lightening, hayle, 
snow, and raine: the cloudes to rent, the earth and 
craggie rockes to shake and split in sunder, the Seas 
to swell, and rore, and ouer-run their markes. Knowest 
not thou that the deeper the Sunne shines, the hot- 
ter he pearcesí so, the more thy Arte is famous 
whilest thou art here, the greater shall be thy name 
when thou art * gone. Knowest not thou that the 
earth is frozen cold and dry; the water running, colde 
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my Faustus, I will make thée as perfect in these 
things as my selfe, I will learne thee to goe inuisible, 
to finde out the imines of golde and siluer, the fodines 
of precious stones. as the Carbuncle, the Diamond, 
Saphir, Emerald, Rubie, Topas, lacinct, Granat, laspis, 
Amathist, vse all these at thy pleasure, take thy 
hearts desire: thy time Favustus weareth away, then 
why wilt thou not take thy pleasure of the worlde! 
Come vp, we wil goe visite Kings at their owne 
courtes, and at their most sumptuous banquets be their 
guests, if willingly they inuite vs not, then perforce 
wee will serue our owne turne with their best meate 
and daintiest wine: Agreed quoth Fausrus; but let 
mee pause a while vpon this thou hast euen now 
declared vnto me. 


How Doctor Faustus fell into despaire with himselfe: 
for hauing put foorth a question vnto his Spirit, 
they fell at variance, whereupon the whole route 
of diuels appeared vnto him, threatning 
him sharply. Chap. 19. 


Octor Faustus reuoluing with himselfe the spéeches 
[Jos his Spirit, he became so wofull and_ sorrowfull 

in his cogitations, that he thought hirtSelfe already 
frying in the hottest flames of hell,'and lying in his 
muse, sodainely there appeared vnto him his Spirit, 
demaunding what thing so griued and troubled his 
conscience, whereat Doctor *) Faustus gaue no answere: 
yet the Spirite very earnestly lay vpon him to know 
the cause; and if it were possible, he would finde re- 
medie for his griefe, and ease him of his sorrowes. 
To whome Faustus answered, I haue taken thée vnto 
mée as a seruant to doe mee seruice, and thy seruice 
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my time bee not come, and that because I haue asked 
such questions of my seruant MEPHOSTOPHILES: at 
whose cogitations, the chiefest Diuel which was his 
Lord, vnto whom he gaue his soule, that was LUCIFER, 
spake in this sorte: Faustus, I haue seene thy thoughtes, 
which are not as thou hast vowed vnto me, by vertue 
of this letter, and shewed him the Obligation that hee 
had written with his owne blood, wherefore I am come 
to visite thee and to shewe thee some of our hellish 
pastimes, in hope that will drawe and confirme thy 
minde a little more stedfast vnto vs. Content quoth 
FAUSTUS, goe too, let mee see what pastime you can 
make. At which words, the great Diuell in his likenes 
sate him downe by Faustus, commanding the rest of 
the Diuels to appeare in their forme, as if they were 
in hel: first entred BELIAL in forme of a Beare, with 
curled black haire to the ground, his eares standing 
vpright: within the eare was as red as blood, out of 
which issued flames of fire, his teeth were a foote at 
least long, as white as snowe, with a tayle three elles 
long (at the least) hauing two wings, one behinde each 
arme, and thus one after another they appeared to 
Faustus in forme as they were in hell. LuciFER him- 
selfe sate in manner of a ') man, all hairie, but of a 
browne colour like a Squirrell, curled, and his tayle 
turning vpwards on his back as the Squirrels vse, I 
thinke hee could cracke nuts too like a Squirrel. After 
him came BEELZEBUB in curled hayre of hors flesh 
colour, his head like the head of a Bull, with a mightie 
payre of hornes, and two long eares downe to the 
grounde, and two winges on his backe, with pricking 
stinges like thornes: out of his wings issued flames 
of fire, his tayle was like a Cowe. Then came ASTAROTH 
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towards Favustus as though they would haue runne a 
tilt at him: which when Fausrus perceiued, hee thought 
vpon the words of MEPHOSTOPHILES, when he tolde him 
how the soules in hell were tormented, being cast 
from Diuel to Diuel vpon muckforkes, he thought verely 
to haue been tormented there of them in like sort. 
But LuciFrer perceiuing his thought, spake to him, my 
Faustus, how likest thou this crewe of mine‘ Quoth 
FAUSTUS, why came you not in another manner of 
shape ? Lucirer replied, wee cannot chaunge our hellish 
forme, we haue shewed ourselues heere, aS we are 
there; yet can we blind mens eyes in such sort, that 
when we will we repayre vnto them, as if we were 
men or Angels of light, although our dwelling bee in 
darknesse. Then said Fausrus, I like not so many of 
you together, whereupon LuciFER commaunded them 
to depart, except seauen of the principall, forthwith 
they presently vanished, which Fausrus perceiuing, 
hee was somewhat better comforted, and spake -to 
Lucirer, where is my seruant MEPHOSTOPHILES, let me 
see ') if hee can doe the like, wherevpon came a fierce 
Dragon, flying and spitting fire round about the house, 
and comming towards LUCIFER, made reuerence, and 
then changed himself to the forme of a Frier, saying, 
Faustus, what wilt thou! Saith Fausrus, I will that 
thou teach me to transforme my selfe in like sort’) 
„as thou and the rest haue done: then LuciFER put 
: forth his Pawe, and gaue Faustus a booke, saying 
\holde, doe what thou wilt, which hee looking vpon, 
{straight waies changed himselfe into a Hog, then 
linto a Worme, then into a Dragon, and finding this 
| for his purpose, it liked him well. Quoth he to LUCIFER, 
“and how commeth it that all these filthy formes are 
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into the ayre and bethought himselfe what hee might 

doe, or which way to take, so hee looked round about, 
and beholde, he had espied a passing faire City which 
lay not farre from PRAGE, about some foure and twentie 
miles, and that was BRESLAW in ScLEsIa; into which 
when he was entred, it seemed to him that hee had 
been in Paradise, so neate and cleane was the streates, 
and so sumptuous was their buildings. In this Citie 
he sawe not many wonders, except the Brasen Virgin 
that standeth on a Bridge ouer the water, and vnder 
the which standeth a mil like a powder mil, which 
Virgin is made to do execution vpon those disobedient 
town borne children that be so wilde, that their parents 
cannot bridle ') them; which when any such are found 
with some hainous offence, turning to the shame of 
their parents and kindred, they are brought to kisse this 
Virgin, which openeth her armes, the person then to 
bee executed, kisseth her, then doth she close *) her 
armes together with such violence, that she crusheth 
out the breath of the person, breaketh his bulke, and 
so dieth: but being dead, she openeth her armes againe, 
and letteth the partie fall into the Mil, where he is 
stamped in smal morsels, which the water carrieth 
away, so that not any parte of him is found againe. 
From BrEsLAwW he went toward CRACOUIA, in the 
Kingdome of PoLoNIA, where he beheld the ACADEMIE, 
the which pleased him wonderful well. In this Citie 
the King most commonly holdeth his Court at a Castel, 
in which Castell are many famous monuments. There 
is a most sumptuous Church in the same, in which 
standeth a siluer alter gilded, and set with rich stones, 
and ouer it is a conueiance full of all maner siluer 
ornaments belonging to the Masse. In the Church 


+ 
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hangeth the iawe bones of an huge Dragon that kept 
the Rocke before the Castel was edified thereon. It 
is full of all maner munition, and hath alwaies victual 
for three yeare to serue 2000. men. Through the 
towne runneth a riuer called the VistuLa or WISSEL, 
where ouer is a faire woodden bridge. This water 
deuideth the towne and CASMERE, in this CASMERE 
dwelleth the lewes being a small walled towne by 
themselues, to the number of 25000. men, women, 
and Children. Within one mile of the towne there 
is a salte mine, where they finde stones of pure salte 
of a 1000. pound, or 900. pound, or more in waight, 
and that in great quantitie. This salte is as black 
as the NEWCASTLE coales when il comes out of the 
mines, but being beaten to powder, it is as white 
as snowe. The like they haue') foure mile from 
thence, at a towne called Bucunia. From thence, 
Faustus went to SANDETZ, the Captaine thereof was 
called Don Spiker IoRDAN, in this towne are many 
monuments, as the tombe or sepulchre of Christ, in 
as ample maner as that is at IERUSALEM, at the proper 
costs of a Gentleman that went thrice to IERUSALEM 
from that place, and returned againe. Not far from 
that towne is a new towne, wherein is a Nunrie of 
the order of Saint DiocLEs1an, into which order may 
none come, except they be Gentlewomen, and well 
formed and faire to looke vpon, the which pleased 
Faustus well: but hauing a desire to trauaile far- 
ther, and to see more wonders, mounting vp towards 
the East, ouer many lands and prouinces, as into 
HUNGARIA, TRANSILUANIA, SHEDE, INGRATZ, SARDINIA, 
and so into CoNSTANTINOPLE, Where the Turkish Em- 
peror kept his Court. This Citie was surnamed by 
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CONSTANTINE the founder thereof, being builded of very 
faire stone. In thesame the’) great Turke hath three 
faire Pailaces, the wals are strong, the pinnacles are 
„very huge, and the streetes large: but this liked not 
Faustus, that one man might haue so many wiues 
as he would. The Sea runneth hard by the Citie, 
the wall hath eleuen Gates: Fausrus abode there a 
certaine time to see the manner of the Turkish 
Emperours seruice at his table, where hee saw his 
royall seruice to bee such, that hee thought if all the 
Christian Princes should banquet together, and euery 
one adorne the feast to the vttermost, they were not 
able to compare with the Turke for his table, and the 
rest of his Countrey seruice, wherefore it so spighted 
Faustus, that?) hee vowed to bee reuenged of him, 
for his pompe he thought was more fit for himselfe: 
wherefore as the Turke sate and eate, Faustus shewed 
him a little apish play: for rounde about the priuie 
Chamber, he sent foorth flashing flames of fire, in so 
much, that the whole company forsooke their meate 
and fled, except onely the great Turke himselfe, him 
Faustus had charmed in such sorte, that hee could 
neither rise nor fall, neither could any man pull him 
vp. With this was the Hall so light, as if the Sunne 
had shined in the house, then came Fausrus in 
forme of a Pope to the great Turke, saying, all 
haile Emperour, now art thou honoured that I so 
worthily appeare vnto thee as thy MAHUMET was 
wont to doe, herevpon he vanished, and forthwith it 
so thundred, that the whole Pallace shooke: the Turke 
greatly merueiled what this should bee that so vexed 
him, and was perswaded by his chiefest counsailers, 
that it was MAHUMET his Prophet, the which had so 
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house thought they had been in hell, for the time, 
and they without wondred thereat, in such sort, that 
they went to their praiers calling on their God MAHUMET, 
and worshipping of his Image. Wherfore the sixt day 
Faustus exalted himselfe in the ayre, like to a Pope, 
in the sight of the great Turke and his people, and 
hee had no sooner departed the Castell, but the fogge 
vanished away, whence presently the Turke sent for 
his Wiues and Concubines, demanding of them if they 
knew the cause) why the Castell was beset with a 
mist so long í they said, that it was the God MAHUMET 
himselfe that caused it, and how he was in the Castell 
personally full sixe daies, and for more certaintie, he 
hath lien with sixe of vs these sixe nights one after 
another. Wherefore the Turke hearing this fell on 
his knees, and gaue MAHuMET thanks, desiring him to 
forgiue him for being offended with his visiting his 
Castel and wiues those sixe dayes: but the Turke 
commanded that those whome MAHUMET had laine by, 
should bee most carefully looked vnto, perswading 
himselfe (and so did the whole people that knewe of 
it) that out of their MAHUMET should be raised a 
mighty generation, but first he demaunded of the sixe 
Ladies if MAHUMET had had actuall copulation with 
them, according as earthly men haue, yea my Lorde 
quoth one, as if you had been there your selfe, you 
could not haue mended it, for heelay with vs starke 
naked, kissed and colled vs, and so delighted me, that 
for my part, I would hee came two or three times a 
week to serue me in such sort againe. From hence, 
Faustus went to ALKAR, the which before time was 
called CHAIRAM, Or MEMPHIS, in this Citie the Egiptian 
Souldane holdeth his Court. From hence the riuer 
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home to WITTENBERG, when he had seene and visited 
many a strange place, being from home one yeare 
and a halfe, in which time he wrought more wonders 
than are here declared. 


How ') Faustus had a sight of Paradise. Chap. 23. 


these countries of SPAINE, PORTUGAL, FRANCE, ENG- 

LAND, SCOTLAND, DENMARK, SWEDEN, POLAND, MUSCOUY, 
INDIA, CATAIA, ÁFRICA, PERSIA, and lastly into BARBARIA 
amongst the BLACKE MORES, and in all his wandring 
he was desirous to visit the auncient monuments and 
mighty hils, amongst the rest beholding the high hill 
called the TRENO RIEFE, was desirous to rest vpon it: 
from thence hee went into the Isle of Brittany, wherein 
hee was greatly delighted to see the faire water and 
warme Bathes, the diuers sorts of mettall, with many 
pretious stones, and diuers other commodities the 
which Faustus brought thence with him, hee was 
also at the ORCHADES behinde ScoTLAND, where hee 
saw the tree that bringeth forth fruite, that when it 
is ripe, openeth and falleth into the water, whereof 
ingendreth a certaine kinde of Fowle or Birde: these 
Islands are in number 23. but 10. of them are not 
habitable, the other 13. are inhabited: from hence, he 
went to the hill of Caucasus, which is the highest in 
all that Tropick, it lieth nere the borders of?) ScyTHIA, 
hereon Faustus stoode and beheld many lands and 
kingdomes. Fausrus being on such an high hill, thought 
to looke ouer all the world and beyond, for he ment 
to see Paradise, but he durst not commune with his 
Spirit thereof: and being on the hill of Caucasus, hee 


Aie this, Boctor Faustus set forth againe, visited 
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Of!) a certaine Comet that appeared in Germanie, and 
how Doctor Faustus was desired by certaine friends 
ef his to knowe the meaning thereof. 

Chap. 24. 


— 


N GERMANIE ouer the Towne of S. EIZLEBEN Was seene 

a mightie great Comet, whereat the people wondered; 

but Doctor Fausrus being there, was asked of cer- 
taine of his friends his iudgement or opinion in the 
matter. Wherevpon hee answered, it falleth out often 
by the course and change of the Sunne and Moone, 
that the Sunne is vnder the earth, and the Moone 
aboue; but when the Moone draweth neere the change, 
then is the Sunne so strong that hee taketh away all 
the light of the Moone, in such sorte that he is as 
red as blood: and’) to the contrary, after they haue 
been together, the Moone taketh her light againe from 
him, and so increasing in light to the full, shee will 
be as red as the Sun was before, and changeth herselfe 
into diuers and sundry colours, of the which springeth 
a prodygious monster, or as you call it, a Comet, 
which is a figure or token appoynted of God as a 
forewarning of his displeasure: as at one time hee 
sendeth hunger, plague, sword, or such like: being all 
tokens of his iudgement: the which Comet commeth 
through the coniunction of the Sun and Moone beget- 
. ting a monster, whose father is the Sunne, and whose 
mother is the Moone, © and ). 
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A’) question put foorth to Doctor Faustus, con- 
cerning the Starres. Chap. 25. 


STAT, named N. V. W. inuited Doctor Faustus to 

his table, but falling into communication before 
supper was ready, they looked out of the windowe, and 
seeing many starres in the firmament, this man being 
a Doctor of Phisick and a good Astrologian, sayd: 
Doctor Faustus, I haue inuited you as my guest, hoping 
that you will take itin good part with me, and withall 
I request you to impart vnto me some of your ex- 
perience in the Starres and Planets. And seeing a 
Starre fall, hee said: I pray you Fausrus, what is the 
condition, qualitie, or greatnes of the Starres in the 
firmament‘ Fausrus answered him: My friend anf 
Brother, you see that the Starres that fal from heauel 
when they come on the earth they be very smal 
to our thinking as candles, but being fixed in the 
firmament there are many as great as this Citie, 
some as great as a Prouince or Dukedome, other as 
great as the whole earth, other some farre greater 
then the earth: for the length and breadth of the 
heauens is greater than the earth twelue times, and 
from the height of the Heauens there is scarce any 
earth to be seene, yea the Planetsin the heauens are 
some so great as this land, some so great as the whole 
Empire of Rome, some as TURKIE, yea one so great 
as the whole world. 


Tour was a learned man of the towne of HALBER- 
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Howe !) Faustus was asked a question concerning the 
Spirites that vexe men. Chap. 26. 


the starres and planets: but I pray you in what 

kinde or maner doe the spirites vse or vexe men 
so little by day, and so greatly by nightí Doctor Faus- 
TUS answered: because the spirits are by GOD forbidden 
the light, their dwelling is in darknesse, and the 
clearer the Sunne shineth, the further the Spirits haue 
their abiding from it, but in the night when it is 
darke, they haue their familiaritie and abiding neere 
voto vs men. For although in the night we see not 
the Sunne, yet the brightnes thereof so lightneth the 
first mouing of the firmament as it doth that on earth 
in the day, by which reason we are able to see the 
stars and Planets in the night, euen so the rayes of 
the Sunne pearcing vpwards into the firmament, the 
Spirits abandon the place, and so come neere vs on 
earth in the darknes, filling our heads with heauy 
dreames and fond fantasies, with schriching and crying 
in many deformed shapes: as sometimes when men 
go forth without light, there falleth to them a feare, 
that their hayre standeth an end, so many start in 
their sleepe thinking there is a Spirit by him, gropeth 
or feeleth for him, going round about the house in his 
sleep, and many such like fantasies: and all this is 
for because that in the night the Spirits are more 
familiarly by vs than we are desirous of their company, 
and so they cary vs, blinding vs and plaguing vs more 
than we are able to perceiue. 


[ue is most true (sayth hee to Faustus) concerning 
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monly seene heretofore, that before a thunder-clap fell 
a showre of raine or a gale of winde, for commonly 
after a winde followeth a raine, and after a rayne a 
thunderclap: such things come to passe when the foure 
windes meete together in the heauens, the ayrie cloudes 
are by force beaten against the fixed chrystallin fir- 
mament, but when the ayrie cloudes meet with the 
firmament, they are congealed, and so strike and rush 
against the firmament as great peeces of yce when 
they meet on the water, the eccho thereof soundeth 
in our eares, and that we call thunder, which indeede 
is none other than you haue heard. 


The third and last part, of Doctor Faustus his 
mery conceits, shewing after what sort he 
practised Nicromancie in the Courts of 
great Princes, and lastly of his 
fearfull and pitifull ende. 


How the Emperour Carolus quintus requested of Faustas 
to see some of his cunning, whereunto he agreed. 
Chap. 29. 


personally with the rest of his Nobles and gentle- 

men at the towne of InszBruck where he kept his 
court, vnto *) the which also Doctor Fausrus resorted, 
and being there well knowne of diuers Nobles and 
gentlemen, he was inuited into the court to meat, 
euen in the presence of the Emperour: whom when 
the Emperour saw, hee looked earnestly on him, thinking 
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I pray thee shew me them in such sort that I may 
see their personages, shape, gesture and apparel, as 
they vsed in their life time, and that here before my 
face; to the ende that I may say I haue my long 
desire fulfilled, and to prayse thee tobe a famous man 
in thine arte and experience. Doctor Faustus answered: 
My most excellent Lord, [am ready to accomplish your 
request in all things, so farre foorth as I and my 
Spirit are able to performe: yet your Maiestie shall 
know, that their dead bodies are not able substantially 
to be brought before you, but such Spirits as haue 
seene ALEXANDER and his Paramour aliue, shall appeare 
vnto you in manner and forme as they both liued in 
their most florishing time: and herewith I hope to 
please your imperiall Maiestie. Then Fausrus went 
a little aside to speake to his Spirit, but he returned 
againe presently, saying: now if it please your Ma- 
iesty you shall see them, yet vpon this condition 
vnto you demaund no question of them, nor speake 
that them, which the Emperour agreed vnto. Where- 
with Doctor Faustus opened the priuy chamber doore, 
where presently entred the great and mighty Em- 
perour ALEXANDER MAGNUS, in all things to looke 
vpon as if he had been aliue, * in proportion a 
strong thick set man, of a middle stature, blacke 
hayre, *) and that both thick and curled head and 
beard, red cheekes, and a broade face, with eyes like 
a BASILISKE, hee had on a complet harnesse burnished 
and grauen exceeding rich to looke vpon; and so pas- 
sing towards the Emperour CaroLus, he made lowe 
and reuerent curtesie: whereat the Emperour CAROLUS 
would haue stoode vp to receiue and greete him with 
the like reuerence, but Fausrus tooke holde of him 


1) 61, G 3. 5) Th. 251. 
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Faustus, make him a present of some rare thing and 
so open our mindes vnto him, desiring him to assist 
vs in our enterprise, and assure ye he will not denie 
to fulfill our request. Hereupon they al concluded, 
sent for Faustus, tolde him their minde, and gaue 
him a gift, and inuited him to a sumptuous banquet, 
wherewith Faustus was well contented, and promised 
to further their iourney to the vttermost. And when 
the time was come that the Duke his sonne should 
be married, Doctor Faustus called vnto him the three 
young Gentlemen into his house, commaunding them 
that they should put on’) their best apparell, and 
adorne themselues as richly as they could, he tooke 
off his owne great large cloke, went into a garden 
that was adioyning vnto his house, and set the three 
young Dukes on his cloke, and he himselfe sate in 
the middest, but hee gaue them in charge that in 
any wise they should not once open their mouthes to 
speak, or make answere to any man so soone as they 
were out, no not so much as if the Duke of BAUARIA 
or his Son should speake to them, or offer them courte- 
sie, they should giue no word or answere agayne, to 
the which they all agreed. These conditions being made, 
Doctor Faustus began to coniure, and on a sodayne 
arose a mightie winde, heauing vp the cloke, and so 
carried them away in the ayre, and in due time they 
came vnto MENCHEN to the Dukes Court, where being 
entred into the outmost court, the Marshall had 
espied them, who presently went to the Duke, shewing 
his Grace that all the Lords and gentlemen were 
already set at the table, notwithstanding, there were 
newly come three goodly Gentlemen with one seruant, 
the which stoode without in the court, wherefore the 
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home, it would stinck, and so infect my house, besides 
it is too hard a peece of worke to set it on againe, 
wherefore what an asse was Faustus to lay so deare 
a pawne for so small a summe of money; and for 
my part, quoth the Iew to himselfe, ') this will neuer 
profit me any thing, and with these words he cast the 
leg away from him into a ditch. All this Doctor Faus- 
TUS knewe right wel, therefore within three daies 
after he sent for the Iewe to make him payment of 
his 60. Dollers, the lewe came, and Doctor Faustus 
demaunded his pawne, there was his money readie 
for him: the Iewe answered, the pawne was not pro- 
fitable or necessarie for any thing and he had cast 
it away: but Fausrus threatninglie replied, I will haue 
my leg*) againe, or else one of thine for it. The lewe 
fell to intreating, promising him to giue him what money 
he would aske, if hee would not deale straightly with 
him, wherefore the lewe was constrained to giue him 
60. Dollers more to be rid of him, and yet Faustus 
had his leg on, for he had but blinded the lewe. 


How Doctor Faustus deceined an Horse-courser. 
Chap. 34. 


N like manner hee serued an Horse-courser at a 
faire called PHEIFFRING, for Doctor Faustus through 
his cunning had gotten an excellent fayre Horse, 
wherevpon hee rid to the Fayre, where hee had many 
Chap-men that offered him money: lastly, he sold him 
for 40. Dollers, willing him that bought him, that in 
any wise he should not ride him ouer any water, but 
the Horsecourser marueiled with himself that Faustus 
bad him ride him ouer no water, (but quoth he) I will 


3) Th. 259. 2356, H 1 v? 
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How ?) Doctor Faustus played a merrie iest with the Duke 
of Anholt in his Court. Chap. 39. 


ANHOLT, the which welcomed him very courteously, 

this was in the moneth of lanuary, where sitting 
at the table, he perceiued the Dutchesse to be with 
childe, and forbearing himselfe vntill the meate was 
taken from the table, and that they brought in the 
banquetting dishes, said Doctor Faustus to the Dut- 
chesse, Gracious Ladie, I haue alway heard, that the 
great bellied women doe alwaies long for some dainties, 
I beseech therefore your Grace hide not your mind 
from me, but tell me what you desire to eate, she 
answered him, Doctor Faustus now truely I will not 
hide from you what my heart dooth most desire, 
namely, that if it were now Haruest, I would eate. 
my bellie full of ripe Grapes, and other daintie fruite. 
Doctor Faustus answered herevpon, Gracious Lady, 
this is a small thing for mee to doe, for I can doo 
more than this, wherefore he tooke a plate, and made 
open one of the casements of the windowe, holding 
it forth, where incontinent hee had his dish full of 
all maner of fruites, as red and white Grapes, Peares, 
and Apples, the which came from out of strange 
Countries, all these he presented the Dutchesse, 
saying: Madame, I pray’) you vouchsafe to taste of 
this daintie fruite, the which came from a farre 
Countrey, for there the Sommer is not yet ended. 
The Dutchesse thanked Fausrus highly, and she fell 
to her fruite with full appetite. The Duke of *) ANHoLT 
notwithstanding could not with-holde to aske Fausrus 


1) Th. 268. 3) 59, H 3. 3 Th. 264. 
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them, vntill they came vnto a mightie high lopped 
tree, and on the top of that huge tree he set 
the Butler, where he remained in a most fearefull 
perplexitie, and Doctor Faustus departed to his house, 
where they tooke their vALETE one of another, drinking 
the Wine the which they had stolne in great bottels 
of glasse out of the Bishops ') seller. The Butler that 
had held himselfe by the hand vpon the lopped tree 
all the night, was almost frozen with cold, espying 
the day, and seeing the tree of so huge great highnesse, 
thought with himselfe it is vnpossible to come off this 
tree without perill of death: at length he had espied 
certaine Clownes which were passing by, he cried for 
the loue of God helpe me downe: the Clownes seeing 
him so high, wondered what mad man would clime 
to so huge a tree, wherefore as a thing most miracu- 
lous, they caried tidings vnto the Bishop of SALTZBURG, 
then was there great running on euery side to see a 
man ina huge tree, and many deuises they practised 
to get him downe with ropes, and being demaunded 
by the Bishop how hee came there, he said, that he 
was brought thither by the haire of the head of certaine 
theeues that were robbing of the Wine-seller, but what 
they were he knew not, for (said he) they had faces 
like men, but they *) wrought like diuells. 


How Doctor Faustus kept his Shrouetide. 
Chap. 42. 


Diuinitie, IURIS PRUDENTIA, and MEDICINA, all these 
hauing consented *) were agreed to visite Doctor 
Faustus, and so to celebrate Shrouetide with him: 


1) Bishops ] Bishps. 3) they ] the. Th. 268. 


[oii were seuen Students, and Masters that studied 
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How Doctor Faustus the day following was feasted of the 
Students, and of his merrie iestes with them while 
hee was in their companie. Chap 44. 


insued a great Snow, and Doctor Faustus was 

inuited vnto the students that were with him the 
day before, where they had prepared an excellent 
banquet for him: which banquet being ended, Doctor 
Faustus began to play his olde prankes, and forthwith 
were in the place thirteene Apes, that tooke hands 
and danced round in a ring together, then they fell 
to tumble and to vauting one ouer another, that it 
was most pleasant to behold, then they leaped out of 
the windowe and vanished away: then they set before 
Doctor Faustus a rosted Calues head: which one of 
the *') Students cut a peece off, and laid it on Doctor 
Faustus his trencher, which peece being no sooner 
layd downe, but the Calues head began to crie maynly 
out like a man, murther, murther, but alas what 
doest thou to me! Whereat they were all amazed, but 
after a while considering of Faustus his iesting trickes 
they began to laugh, and then they pulled in sunder 
the Calues head and eat it vp. Whereupon Doctor 
Faustus asked leaue to depart, but they would in no 
wise agree to let him goe, except that he would promise 
to come againe: presently then Fausrus, through his 
cunning, made a sleadge, the which was drawne >”) 
about the house with foure fiery dragons: this was 
feareful for the students to beholde, for they saw 
Faustus ride vp and downe as though he should haue 


164,11 v. % Th. 272, 
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fiered and slayne al them in the house. This sport 
continued vntill midnight with such a noyse that they 
could not heare one another, and the heads of the 
students were so light, that they thought themselues 
to be in the ayre all that time. 


How Doeter Faustus shewed the fayre Helena vnto the 
Students vpon the Sunday following. 
Chap. 45. 


Doctor Faustus his owne house, and brought their 

meate and drinke with them: these men were right 
welcome guests vnto Faustus, wherfore they all fell to 
drinking of wine smoothly: and being merry, they began 
some of them to talke of the beauty of women, and euery 
one gaue foorth his verdit what he had seene and what 
hee had heard. So one among the rest said, I neuer 
was so desirous of any thing in this world, as to haue a 
sight (if it were possible) of fayre HELENA of GREECE, 
for whom the worthy towne of TROIE was destroyed 
and razed downe to the ground, therefore sayth hee, 
that in all mens iudgement shee was more than com- 
monly fayre, because that when she was stolne away 
from her husband, there was for her recouery so 
great blood-shed. 

Doctor Fausrus answered: For that you are all my 
friends and are so desirous to see that famous pearle 
of GREECE, fayre HELENA, ') the wife of King MENELAUS, 
and daughter of TiNDALUS and Lzpa, sister to CASTOR 
and PoLLux, who was the fayrest Lady in all GREECE: 
I will therefore bring her into your presence personally, 


[> Sunday following came these students home to 
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doltish Clown, voyde of all humanitie, seeing thou art 
of so currish a disposition, I will pay thee as thou 
hast deserued, for the foure wheeles of thy Waggon 
thou shalt haue taken from thee, let mee see then 
how canst thou shift: hereupon his wheeles were gon, 
his horses also felk downe to the ground, as though 
they had been dead: whereat the clowne was sore 
afright, measuring it as a iust scourge of God for his 
sinnes and churlishnes: wherefore all troubled, and 
wayling, he humbly besought Doctor Faustus to be good 
vnto him, confessing hee was worthy of it, notwith- 
standing if it pleased him to forgive him, he would here- 
after doo better. Which humilitie made Fausrus his 
heart to relent, answering him on this maner, well, doe 
so no more, but when a poore weary man desireth thee, 
see that thou let him ride, but yet thou shalt not 
goe altogether cleare, for although thou haue agayne 
thy foure wheeles, yet shalt thou fetch them at the 
foure Gates of the Citie, so he threw dust on the 
horses, and reuiued them agayne, and the Clowne 
for his churlishnes was faine to fetch his wheeles, 
spending his time with wearinesse, whereas ') before 
he might’) haue done a good deede, and gone about 
his busines quietly. 


How foure Iuglers eut one anothers head off, and set 
them on agayne; and how Doctor Faustus 
decelued them. Chap. 47. 


Fayre, where his Spirit MEPHOSTOPHILES gaue him 
to vnderstand that in an Inne were foure luglers 
that cut one anothers head off, and after their cutting 


1) whereas ] where as. 3) Th. 276. 
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Lucirer. Continuing in these cogitations, sodainly his 
Spirit appeared vnto him clapping him vpon the head, 
and wrung it as though he would haue pulled the 
head from the shoulders, saying vnto him, Thou 
knowest Fausrus, that thou hast giuen thy selfe body 
and soule vnto my Lord Lucirer, and hast vowed 
thy selfe an enemy vnto God and vnto all men; and 
now thou beginnest to harken to an olde doting foole 
which perswadeth thee as it were vnto God, when 
indeed it is too late, for thou art the diuels, and hee 
hath good power presently to fetch thee: ') wherefore 
he hath sent me vnto thee, to tell thee, that seeing 
thou hast sorrowed for that thou hast done, begin 
againe and write another’) writing with thine owne 
blood, if not, then will I teare thee all to peeces. 
Hereat Doctor Faustus was sore afrayde, and sayd: 
My MEPHOSTOPHILES, I will write agayne what thou 
wilt: wherefore hee sate him downe, and with his 
owne blood hee wrote as followeth: which writing was 
afterward sent to a deare friend of the sayd Doctor 
Fausrus being his kinsman. 


How Doctor Faustus wrote the second time with his 
owne blood and gaue it to the Diuell. 
Chap. 49. 


Doctor Ion Faustus, acknowledge by this my deede 
and handwriting, that sith my first writing, which 
is seuenteene yeares, that I haue right willingly 
held, and haue been an vtter enemy vnto God and 
all men, the which I once againe confirme, and giue 
fully and wholly my selfe vnto the Diuel both body 
and soule, euen vnto the great Lucirer: and that at 


1) 69, I 4. 3) Th. 280. 
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hearbs, Trees bearing fruit and blossomes of all sortes, 
insomuch that they wondered to see that in his Garden 
should bee so pleasant a time as in the middest of 
summer: and without in the streetes, and all ouer 
the Countrey, it lay full of Snowe and yce. Wherefore 
this was noted of them as a thing miraculous, each 
one gathering and carrying away all such things as 
they best liked, and so departed delighted with their 
sweete smelling flowers. 


How Doctor Faustus gathered together a great armie of 
men in his extremitie agaynst a Knight that would 
haue iniured him on his journey. Chap. 52. 


when he was ') nigh halfe the way, he espied seuen 

horsemen, and the chiefe of them hee knew to be 
the knight to whome he had plaied a iest in the 
Emperours Court, for he had set a huge payre of 
Harts hornes vpon his head: and when the knight 
now saw that he had fit opportunitie to be reuenged . 
of Faustus he ran vpon him himselfe, and those that 
were with him, to mischiefe him, intending priuily to 
shoot at him: which when Doctor Fausrus espied, he 
vanished away into the wood which was hard by them. 
But when the Knight perceiued that he was vanished 
away, he caused his*) men to stand still, where as 
they remayned they heard all manner of warlike in- 
struments of musick, as Drummes, Flutes, Trumpets, 
and such like, and a certaine troupe of horsemen running 
towards them. Then they turned another way, and 
there also were assaulted on the same side: then another 
way, and yet they were freshly assaulted, so that 
which way soeuer they turned themselues, hee was 


1) Th. 284. 5 72, K 1 vo, 
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How Doctor Faustus caused Mephostophiles to bring 
him seuen of the fayrest women that he could 
finde in all those countries he had tra- 
ueiled in, in the 20. yeare. Chap. 58. 


Hen Doctor Faustus called to minde, that his time 
from day to day drew nigh, hee began to liue a 
swinish and Epicurish life, wherefore he com- 
maunded his Spirit MEPHOSTOPHILES, to bring him 
seuen ') of the fayrest women that he had seene in 
all the time of his trauel: which being brought, first 
one, and then another, he lay with them’) all, in- 
somuch that he liked them so well, that he continued 
with them in all maner of loue, and made them to 
_trauell with him in all his iourneies. These women 
were two NETHERLANDERS, One HUNGARIAN, One ENGLISH, 
two WALLONS, one FRANCKLANDER: and with these 
sweete personages he continued long, yea euen to his 
last ende. 





i 


How Doctor Faustus found a masse of money when hee 
had consumed 22. of his yeares. Chap. 54. _ 


his onely heire, he shewed vnto him where he 

should goe and finde a mighty huge masse of money, 
and that hee should haue it in an olde Chappell that 
was fallen downe, halfe a mile distant from WITTEN- 
BERG, there hee bade him to dig and he should finde 
it, the which he did, and hauing digged reasonable 
deepe, he saw a mighty huge serpent, the which lay 


[> the ende that the Diuell would make Faustus 
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see, there hast thou thy request, but yet he will not 
obey thee vntill I be dead, for when my Spirit Me- 
PHOSTOPHILES shall fetch me away, then shal thy 
Spirit be bound vnto thee, if thou agree: and thy 
Spirit shalt thou name AKERCOCKE, for so is he 
called: but all this is vpon condition that thou publish 
my cunning, and my merry conceits, with all that 
I haue done (when [ am dead) in an hystory: and 
if thou canst not remember all, thy Spirit AKERCOCKE 
will helpe thee: so shall the great actes that I haue 
done be manifested vnto the world. 


How ') Doctor Faustus hauing but one moneth of his 
appoynted time to come, fell to mourning and 
sorrowe with himselfe for his diuelish 
exercise. Chap. 58. 


Ime ranne away with Faustus, as the houre glasse) 
[o hee had but one moneth to come of his 24. 

yeares, at the end wherof he had giuen himselfe 
to the Diuell body and soule, as is before specified. 
Here was the first token, for he was like a taken 
murtherer or a theefe, the which findeth himselfe 
guiltie in conscience before the ludge haue giuen 
sentence, fearing euery houre to die: for hee was 
grieued, and wayling spent the time, went talking to 
himselfe, wringing of his hands, sobbing and sighing, 
hee fell away from flesh, and was very leane, and 
kept?) himselfe close: neither could he abide to see 
or heare of his MEPHOSTOPHILES any more. 
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of their vocation, and to be at defiance with all 
diuelish workes, as God hath most precisely forbidden, 
to the end we should not inuite the diuell as a guest, 
nor giue him place as that wicked Faustus hath done: __ 
for here we haue a feareful example of his writing, 
promise, and end, that we may remember him: that 
we goe not astray, but take God alwaies before our 
eies, to call alone vpon him, and to honour him all 
the dayes of our life, with heart and hearty prayer, 
and with al our strength and soule to glorifie 
his holy name, defying the Diuell and all his 
works, to the end we may remayne with 
Christ in all endlesse ioy: Amen, 
Amen, that wish I vnto euery 
Christian heart, and Gods 
name to bee glorified. 
Amen. 


FINIS. 
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Ch. 2; p. 59) 
Spies. 
3. Behem 


4. Portugall 

5. name er ein 
Widerfuhr 

6. Popo 

7. ausz vnglaub- 
lichen grossen stei- 
nen. 

8. Griechischen 
Wein (p. 58) 

9. Bald fällt jm 
Venedig ein 


10. zur Menschli- 
chen Vnterhaltung 


11. ein Vberflusz. 


12. dreyfächtigen 
Mawer 


13. in gantz Italia 


14. Heylthumbs 
(p. 59.) 

15. alles Gottloses 
Wesen 

16. deest. 


17. beredet 

18. lassen halten 
(p. 60) 

19. condemniert 


NOTES. 


Wolfenbüttel. 


3. Beheim, Mehr- 
erlandt 

4. deest. 

5. nimmt ers jm 
wieder fiir 

6. Popion 

7. auss vnglaubli- 
chergröss der stain. 


8. Vinum Grae- 
cum 

9. Bald felt jm 
Venedig ein, wendt 
sich dahin 

10. zu der Mensch- 
lichen aufenthalt- 
tung 

11. ein vberfliis- 
sige. notturft 


12. Dreyfelttigen 
Vmbkreysz . vnnd 
Mauren 


13. in Welschlandt 
14. Heyligthumb 


15. alle schöne 
Gottseligkeitten 
16. Hört nun..— 
geessen oder ge- 
trunnckhen (two 
sentences) 

17. saget 

18. haben 


19. appelliert 
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Schedel. 


6. Popion([is] 

7. auss vnglewp- 
licher grússe der 
stein 

8. Kriechyschen 


wein 


10. zu menschli- 
cher enthaltung 


11.  noturftiger 
ding ein überflüs- 


sigkeit 

12. trifeltigem 
Vmbkrais vnd 

Mawr 

13. in welschen 

landen 


14. Heilig(t)hums 
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Spies. 


20. ein gut fegen 


21. anzeigung der 
hitze 

22. 7 gar schüne 
See, auch hat .er 
da viel ander schü- 
ne Fliisz vnd Was- 
ser gezehlet 

23. Seul, mit schü- 
nen gehawen Bil- 
dern 

24. Teufel (zu $. 
Vrsula) (p. 61) 

25. der grosz Key- 
ser Carolus 

26. vnd geordnet 


27. mit zigelstei- 
nen | 

28. Es ist... Land 
29. war Wiirtz- 
burg (p. 62) 

30. vnd:..Frucht- 
bar 

31. Johanser (Or- 
den) 
32. 
33. 
34, Thor 

33. von Nero 

36. desz Kaysers 
Zeichen 

37. desz grossen 
Keysers Caroli 

38. 10 Apotecken. 


earthiiuser 


NOTES. 


Wolfenbiittel. 
20. ein 
Segen 

21. entzinding der 
hytz 

22. Sibenzehn gar 
schöne See vand So 
wasser fluss gezelt 


guetten 


23. Saul Sechtzig 


Völekher gehawen 


24. Tempel (zu $. 
Vrsula.) 

25. Kayser Carolus 
Magnus 

26. deest 


27. Ziegelstainen 


28. hat... Lanndt 
29. wardt Wirtz- 
burg 

30. ist... Frueht- 
bar 

31. deest. 


32. Chorherrisch 
33. Funf Pfarren 
34. Thurn. 

. nach Nero 
das Zaichen 


31. des Kaysers 
Caroli Magni 
38.Sechzehen A po- 
teckhen. 


[Ch. 22; p. 59 


Schedel. 


21. entziindung 
der hytz 

22. xvij gar schóne 
see. vnd Lx: wasser- 
fliiss 


23. Lx. vülcker an 
einer seiiln 


25. des groszen 
kayser Karls 

26. der selb hat 
geordnet 

27. mit zygelstai- 
nin. 


28. hat... Feldung 


31. sant johansen 


32. Carthewszer 
33. funff pfarr 
34. thurn 

35. von Nero 
36. der keyserli- 
chen zaichen. 

31. des groszen 
keyser Karls. 
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an Alter, where are ingrauen all the foure Elem- 
ents, etc. (p. 63). 

This is not.in any of the German texts. I find nothing 
about this Altar. 

the speare that thrust our Saviour into the side’ 

‚The obvious correction: ‚the spear that Longinus thrust 
our Saviour into the side’ is borne out by the German text: 
‚So Longinus Christo in die Seyten gestochen’. For the’, 
instead of ,his’ sides, as we should write now, see Franz, 
Shakespeare Grammatik I $117. It is not a Germanism. 

thirteene common hothouses’ 

This — the ,13 gemeiner Badstuben’ of the original. As 
hothouse is found in the 16th century both in the sense 
of brothel and of hot baths we can only get at the meaning 
by conjecture. Considering that the German Badstube is 
only used in its literal sense, we may conclude that, in all 
likelihood, hothouse is = hot baths here, especially as the 
en would hardly admit of the other notion. 

2 tall ships’ 

he 132 tall ships will have caused some surprise at 
Nuremberg; they will undoubtedly have to disappear. Spies 
has: 132 Hauptmannschaft, which does but increase our 
astonishment, for how could P. F. equate these two notions? 
I suspect that tall ships is a corruption of some word in 
— ship, corresponding to (Hauptmann)schaft, meaning 
capitanea (see Grimm dx +.) centurio, dominatio or some 
such thing. But which? Mastership, lordship, earlship, prince- 
ship? And of none of these, the corruption into tall ships 
would be easy to understand. 

, VINDELICA .... ZIZARIA, the yron bridge.... lastly 

. AUGUSTA” (p. 64). 

It is of course the Augusta Vindelicorum that is meant. 
Zizaria, the yron bridge will become clearer on a compar- 
ison of Spies and the older texts. According to these it 
was first called Vindelica, ,darnach Zizaria, dann Eysenburg’. 
Eysenburg ) i.e. the „iron castle’, a supposed name of Augs- 


1 Schedel has Eysenberg te. mountain containing iron, 
which is probably the better reading. 
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der nachpawrschaft auf dem gew wesende. das seine wort 
mit weyttem zedentem (read: gedentem?) mund auszredet. 
Before a friend suggested to me that the author seems to 
have thought of latin hiare (the hybridity would be no 
objection) I had myself formed a different hypothesis. In con- 
nection with the ,grobe sprach’, I had been thinking that the 
*erman compiler had connected it with Greek 2¢, Schwein. 
It would certainly not be unworthy of a ‚rude German 
author”, as P. F. characteristically calls him, to use this 
epithet of something he disapproves of. As regards Regino- 
polis, — I mention that the Romans called it Castra Regina. 
Schedel has however a different explanation. Imbripolis is 
the Latin rendering of Regensburg and Ratishona the Celtic 
form, it would seem. In the German texts, this is connected 
however with ratis: ‚von den schiffen oder flüssen die kauf- 
manschatzs halben’; (2 der kaufmanschaft halben). S. Reme- 
DIAN is a mistake for S. Remigian, apparently the name of 
the cathedral of Regensburg, burnt down before the present 
Dome, S. Peters, was begun in 1275. (Milchsack p. xu1 and 
Baedeker's Süd-Deutschland. p. 218. There is some confu- 
sion again owing to thoughtless ,contraction’ of the original 
with regard to its position for 1 am not aware that it ever 
stood on any bridge. The German texts mention a bridge, 
but it is P. F. who placed the church on it. 

nerehand threescore.... Riuers’ 

The word nerehand oceurs once more, infra p. 102. It 
has not of course the modern signification close at hand, 
but the older one: almost, c.f. well-nigh. It occurs in this 
meaning e.g. in the Secunda Pastorum of the Towneley 
11. 2 and 10. 

,¡MENTZ in BAVARIA’ 

Of course Munie is meant, Mentz being a mistake for the 
form Menchen, which we find lower down, p. 83 of our 
text. 

SALTZBURG .... ABEL’ 

l am unable to give any explanation of this mysteriously 
growing forme” except that Thoms’ text has here preserved 
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a better reading: a bell, so that the first victim of human 
envy disappears into nothingness. See the context. Thoms 
partly englishes Saltzburg into Salisburg. 

,PRAGE (p. 65). 

Here again accurate and inaccurate statements are most 
intricately mixed up. The former — the threefold division, 
the existence of a separate Jews’ quarter and a famous 
bridge — are all found in Spies. The inaccurate statements 
are additions of our author with the exception of the 24 
arches, which number is also found in the German texts. 
It is needless to enter into more details here especially as 
I do not know any thing about the sources of these phan- 
tastic stories; it is quite evident that P. F. must again have 
been copying out some book and that he had never bcen 
there. 

,BRESLAWE’ (p. 66). 

The whole account of this town is an addition by P. F. 
1 know nothing about this brazen virgin. 

,CRACOUIA’ 

The usual mixture of Wahrheit and Dichtung will be 
found here: kazimierz is e. y. really the name of the Jews’ 
quarter, but this part is not divided from the town by the 
Vistula, etc. The greater part of the particulars added, | 
cannot control but the fact quoted, suffices to establish my 
point that our translator did not know the place personally. 

ANDETZ’ (p. 67). 

This is Sandec in Gallicia. It would be interesting to 
be allowed to conclude from this approximatively phonetic 
spelling that P. F. had heard the name pronounced, which 
would point to his haviug had an oral source for this and 
consequently possibly for other statements. But we must 
be careful, for his written source may already have had 
this phonetic spelling of which, surely, P. F. had not got 
the monopoly. 

SHEDE, INGRATZ’ 

I am unable to guess which ,lands (or) prouinces can 


be meant here. 
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,1 will abide thee’ (p. 69). 

I must call attention here to a bad misprint (abide 
should be aide) and 1 do so most apologetically. 

,ALKAR.... OF MEMPHIS’ (p. 70». 

There is some confusion here, the ruins of Memphis and 
Masz-el-káhira (whence Alkar and Alchar, p. 48) being 
near enough but of course not identical. The confusion is 
quite as bad in Spies and in the Wolfenbiittel M.s. where 
we have the series: Alkair, Chayrum, Memphis and Alkeyro, 
Memphis, Chyrus respectively. 

before time’ 

The German text has vormals so that we must perhaps 
read: before that time. Thoms has: before times. 

Nilus” (p. 71). 

The statement about the Nile having its ‚first head and 
spring’ there is, of course, not true, and I gather from the 
information here at my disposal — see Brockhauslt vol. 12, 
p. 375, that it must then have been known not to be true. 
It is not in our translators source; we read there: Da 
theilet sich der Fluss Nilus in Egipten. P. F.’s text reads 
suspiciously much like one of his random shots. 

„Sabatz’ 

Thoms has Sebasa. On the authority of Kühne (p. 201), 
this is: ‚ein von den Türken 1521 erobertes Castell’. 

a wel called Zipzar’ 

The mineral springs in Mungaria are well-known and 
the story of iron changing into copper has some foundation 
in fact; in this sense that iron can really precipitate „copper 
which is easily attacked by acids, whence it is called 
meretris metallorum by the Alchemists’. This statement 
I quote from the Ausftihrliches Lehrbuch der Chemie by 
Roscoe and Schorlemmer (11, 260 seq.) where a subsequent 
passage gives some information, bearing directly on the 
question under discussion and which 1 therefore extract 
here, abridging it as much as possible. Basilius Valentinus 
(15th century) writes: The cement or lye at Schmólnitz in 
Hungaria corrodes iron into slich and when this slich is 
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‚LIPTZIG .... great vessell’ 

I do not know which vessel our author is thinking of. 
The date does not of course allow us to think of that which 
is now in Auerbachs Keller. Knowing that P. F. is con- 
tinually muddling up matters, I at first thought it just 
possible that he was mixing up with the Heidelberger Fass, 
but it appears that the first one of its kind was built only 
in 1591. We are therefore led back to the famous spot 
which is now knitted up with the Faust-Legend. The 
legend of Faust's ride on a vessel may have been known 
previously ') to the vear 1590, when it is found in print in 
the Erfurt-additions although I must grant that it would be 
strange to find this referred to in the English Historie — 
and that without special mention of Faustus’ feat — and 
not in the German Volksbuch. 

,ERFORT in DURINGEN, where he visited the FRESKOLD’ 

Tam completely in the dark as to what is meant by 
Freskold. It looks like a misprint for frescoes but the only 


1) Faustus’ conjuring tricks before the students at Erfurt 
(also mentioned in these Erfurt additions) were e.g. known as 
early as 1576. See the Deutsche Zeitschrift fiir Geschichtswissen- 
schaft, N. F. I (1897) p. 326. And if Szamatolski’s hypothesis 
concerning the source of these Erfurt additions may be defin- 
itely accepted -- and I do not know of any vital objection, for- 
mulated or to be formulated against it — the contents of the 
Erfurt-chapters was taken from a chronicle by Wambach, 
anterior to 1056. See Euphorion vol. IT p.p. 51 seqq. 

On the other hand, I must mention another possibility, for the 
sake of completeness. Considering that our text is of 1592 
and that the ,vessell' is mentioned in the Erfurt additions of 1590 
the passage under consideration may be an addition of the 1592 
ed., — as it might be, for the matter of that, on the supposition 
of the Heidelberg reminiscences, alluded to above. But this 
is very unlikely on the face of it and it becomes doubly so, when 
we remember that the 1592 ed. seems a page for page reprint 
of the earlier one. See the Introduction p. XV. 

I may add here that this chronicle by Wambach may have 
been the one I was looking for when I wrote the note tu 
1. 645 of Marlowe's Fanstus (F. N. p. 62). But how did Mar- 
lowe get to know of it? If we must assume an independent 
source here for Marlowe, this would constitute a very welcome 
additional hint that the contents of Wambach’s chronicle had 
become known in England in 1588, the date of our prose text. 
Q.E.D. 
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frescoes I know of in Erfurt, are the modern ones in the 
town-hall. Can there be a confusion here between frescoes 
and some of the ancient paintings e. g. those in the old 
Dominican church of which I read that it contains ,altdeut- 
sche Gemälde im Chor’? 

,TRENO RIEFE’ (p. 72) 

Probably another corruption of Teneriffe, see above p. 145. 

the tree that bringeth forth fruite’ etc. 

This story of the Barnacle Goose has been sufficiently 
thrashed out by Max Miiller in his Lectures on the science 
of Language vol. II p.p. 583—604. Mandeville has a refer- 
ence to these Bernakes (see Morris and Skeat’s Specimens 
of Early English, II p. 170 seq.) to which Dr. M. Basse 
called my attention. The solitary Dutch reference I have 
for it, may find a place here: soo namen wy den loeff naar 
Irlandt, daer wy met groote verwonderinghe saghen, hoe 
den seltsamen voghel Barnacus daer uytten abeel in groeyende, 
van de welcke wy oock eenen onvolwassenen, tot een 
waerteecken mede droeghen. (1583). Vad. Museum UI, 379. 

‚a...strike of fire’ (p. 73). 

No equivalent in Spies. Thoms' text reads streak (p. 243), 
which we must be careful not to substitute too quickly for 
strike. In itself, either reading is irreproachable — for strike, 
c.f. strike of day — and as Thoms’ text may represent the 
lost original as wel as our 1592 edition, it would seem as 
if we had nothing to go by. For all that, I venture to 
think that there is something to be said in favour ofstrike. 
It is more likely that this somewhat out of the way ex- 
pression should have been ,corrected” into streak than ¿ice 
versa. ,A streame of fire’ lower down, p. 77 is a rendering 
of Spies’ Feuerstrom. 

the Angell Michael’ 

Spies has: der Engel Cherubin, with which Uriel is prob- 
ably meant. See the N.E.D. in voce cherub sub 1. c. 

‚was desired.... to knowe' | 

See my note to ,desiring him of pardon’ on p. 17; supra 
p. 139. 
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‚5. Eizleben’ 

It will be difficult to understand this seeming sanctifica- 
tion of a town except on the supposition that it is a mis- 
print for Eiszleben. 

‚aforewarning’ (p. 77) 

This, in one word, may of course be a misprint for a forewar- 
ning, which occurs e.g. on p. 74 of our text. But on com- 
paring the N.E.D. vol I p. 165, it will be seen that a sb. 
aforewarning, although not actually found, is not unimag- 
inable. Hence it is more than likely that we have a 
unicum here. 

‚a lanterne” (p. 79). 

Thoms’ reading pattern is certainly wrong, considering 
that Spies has Lucern. At the time of writing my Faus- 
tus-Notes I had not seen the interest of this passage in 
connection with the discussion of Marlowe’s source, or 1 
should have treated of this word on p. 138 (ib.) in con- 
nection with Ll. 1061 seqq. of Marlowe's play: Chiefe 
spectacle of the worldes preeminence, The bright shining of 
_Whose glorious actes Lightens the world with his reflecting 
beames. This corresponds of course to the Lucern-passage 
in Spies and any one having only Thoms’ pattern to go 
by would necessarily look upon this as ‚one more’ argument 
in favour of the theory, now definitely abandoned 1 may 
hope, of Marlowe's working on the (+.F.B. The reading 
lantern docs of course away with the support, that hypo- 
thesis might have seemed to derive from this passage. 

mention’ 

See ante p.139, my note to ,if he should motion’ on p. 16. 

Such spirits as haue seen Alexander and his Par- 
amour aliue’ (p. 80). 

This is not quite so clear as the German: ‚die vhralte 
Geister, welche Alexandrum vnd sein Gemahlin gesehen” 
and I seem to see a reflexion of this vagueness in Marlowe's 
1. 1084: But such spirits as can linely resemble Alexander 
and his Paramour’, which is at any rate not the same as 
what Marlowe found in his source. 
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al the courtiers laugh’ 

Thoms reads laughed. This is a possible reading, but 
I think that laugh as infinitive, however embrouillée the 
text would then seem, must be looked upon as the better 
reading, for it is hardly imaginable that the courtiers did 
not (dare to) laugh until the Emperor had heard what was 
going on. The German text has nothing corresponding. 

etc. 

What the meaning is of this etc., 1 am unable to say. 
See also the last words of chapters 31 and 32. It is of 
course different from the etc. that occurs so often in plays, 
e. y. in Marlowe's Dr. Faustus, where it points to the in- 
troduction of gag. See e. g. my Faustus-Notes p. 93. 

CHAP. 32. (p. 83). 

After chapter 35 in Spies (= 36 of the Wolfenbüttel M.S.) 
which corresponds to our ch. 31, we find another in the 
German texts which is neither in our text nor in Thoms: 
D. Faustus frist einem Bawern ein fuder Häw, sampt dem 
Wagen vnd Pferden. My readers might think I had over- 
looked our ch. 35 (p. 89), but for this there is an (other) 
original in the German texts, viz. ch. 40 in Spies, 41 in 
the Wolfenbiittel M.S. 

,hee gaue them in charge that’ (p. 84). 

See also p. 85: the olde Duke gaue in charge that etc. ‘The 
expression to give in charge = to charge, will of course 
cause no difficulty. See the N.E.D. sub 13. b. But Dr. 
Murray gives no instances of this expression with a subor- 
dinate clause; hence I call attention to these two cases. 

‚courtesie’ 

Here as well as on p. 95, the word may be used either 
in the usual signification or in the concrete meaning of 
‚something pleasant’. See my F. N. p. 115. 

and good inough’ (p. 85). 

This expression, the explanation of which is not clear 
to me, has no equivalent in Spies. 

in promising the Diuel so largely’ (p. 86). 

There can be no question here of what Faustus could 
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with whist (as Muret and Schrüer seem to indicate); at- 
tentively — if in the same way we have to think of wistly 
and its congeners, — all these significations would seem to 
fit in and leave the way open for speculation. The history 
of these words which seem to have continually influenced 
one another’s form and signification will not be disentangled 
until the N.E.D. shall have cleared the way or, as is to be 
expected, until it shall have spread the necessary light itself. 

‚great-bellied women.... long’ (p. 92). 

See my Faustus-Notes p. 114. The woman of p. 28, 
whose belly is never satisfied, is probably longing’ in a 
different way. 

‚Rohumbuel’ (p. 93). 

Spies: Rohmbiihel; Wolfenbiittel: Rennbiihell. The only 
hill near Anhalt that can be meant to my knowledge, is 
the Ramberg; — bühl is the well known suffix meaning 
hill, mountain; so Rohmbiihl may have been an older name 
for Ramberg. 

‚CULLIN wine.... WATZBURG wine’ (p. 94). 

Of Cullin (7. e. Cologne see p. 60) wine 1 have never heard; 
no such sort is found mentioned amongst the 18 wines of . 
Spies’ text. The Watzsurc wine must be the wine grown at 
Wiirzburg, — see p. 159 and the note to that page. 

an hollie wand’ (p. 95). 

An amusing mistranslation on the part of P. F. who did 
not know (or think of) Spies’ ,Sprosse’-- the rung of a ladder 
(the Leiter mentioned in the German text) but took it in 
the sense of germen, surculus which it could not have here. 

they vse as this night great feasting’ (p. 97). 

Thoms reads ,at this night’. For this use of (redundant) 
jas’, see the N.E.D. sub 34; Franz, Shakespeare-Grammatik, 
p. 311 and c.f. Dutch, als dan, als wanneer, ete. 

the high glasses .... were caroused one to another’ 
(p. 98). 

The word carouse is here used in a sense slightly differ- 
ent from the usual significations. ‚To drink a bumper to 
any one’ (Murray én voce, sub 1.0.) has developed the idea 
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began to iest, and mock’ (p. 109) 

Understand: (to mock) the Spirit. Spies has: Darauff 
fieng der alt Mann an desz Geists zu spotten (p. 101). 

anne amongst the thickest’ (p. 113). 

The meaning is: ran into the midst of his enemies = 
rennet er in das Heer hinein (Spies p. 104.) 

one English’ (p. 114). 

That a later text — Thoms p. 286 — changes this into one 
Scottish is exactly parallelled by a Dutch text of 1728 
which — teste Kiihne p. 244 — leaves out the ,zwo Nider- 
länderin’. Altogether, the page (of Kühne) quoted, is instruc- 
tive reading in this connection. 

‚To the ende that the Diuell would make Fausrus 
his onely heire’ 

A remarkably bold shot at: Darmit der Teuffel seinem 
Erben, dem Fausto, gar keinen Mangel liesse.’ (p. 105). This 
example of sense turned into all but nonsense, is character- 
istic of a then translators proceedings. See the Intro- 
duction p.p. XI, seq. 

almost about estimation, a thousand gilders’ (p. 115). 

I refer to the preceding note for an appreciation of this 
translation. The German has: several thousands of guilders 
(etliche tausendt Gulden). 

after he had slept his first sleepe’ 

This is only intelligible in the context, when we compare 
the German: ,Mitternacht als er erwachte’. p. 106, 

especially her whom’ 

See Spies (ib): so er vormals. His translation should 
have run: her whom he had before.... shewed. 

,Akerkocke’ (p. 118). 

Thoms has Aberecock, which seems to stand slightly 
closer to the German Auerhahn, — Aber representing 
Auer, which P. F. necessarily took = Aver. 

‚hee fell away from flesh’ 

In the note to ,desiring him of pardon’ on p. 17 of our 
text (see p. 139), I have diffidently quoted this expression as 
a possible analogue. But not a probable one, for I do not 
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find any similar cases and think we are nearer the truth 
when we look upon it as an attempt at a translation of 
‚nam vom Leib ab’ (Spies, p. 109). 

and is in maner as followeth’ (p. 119). 

See Everyman (ed. Logeman, p. 1): and is in maner of 
a morall playe’. 

ANOTHER COMPLAINT OF DOCTOR FAUSTUS. CHAP. 60. 

The whole of this chapter is omitted in Thoms. See my 
Faustus-Notes p.p. 135—137. : 

Chapters 60 and 61. (p. 120). 

Between chapters 64 and 66 of Spies” text, corresponding 
to Chapters 60 and 61 of the English trauslation, there is 
one in Spies of which no rendering is found either in Thoms 
or in the 1592 edition. It is a very difficult one, full of 
proverbs and proverbial expressions. 

Ah that I could carry the heauens on my shoulders’ 
(p. 121). 

See my Faustus-Notes p. 121. *) 

1 must teil you what is the Victulers due” (p. 123). 

There can he no question of his telling them what is 
due to the Landlord, the German as well as the English 
text telling us expressly that he paid the ,shot’ himself. 

„when they sleeped’ 

This cannot be correct either. It is the translation of 
‚Als nu der Schlafftrunek. auch vollendet ward’. This can 
only yield sense if we take Schlafftrunck, not in the usual 
sense of sleeping-potion, ¿. e. a drink, taken to promote 
sleep, but in that of drink, taken before going to sleep 
i.e. here the liquid part of their supper. P. F.'s transla- 
tion is wrong; he did not understand Schlafftrunck as used 
here and wanting to make some head and tail to it, and 
taking: when they sleeped, as head, hit upon (for drinke 
was in their heads) as tail! 





1) Tam afraid that many a Reader will have qualified the 
sentence, beginning ‚But P. F. - “as ‚a bold shot at style’. 
Of course we should read: ,But.... P.F. although a Gent... 
was not... a Scholar... and doing... reasoned’ etc. 
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Dans un article paru en 1897 (Byzantinische Zeitschrift, 
p. 357), nous avons annoncé M. Léon Parmentier et moi 
la publication de quelques vies de saints inédites, dé- 
couvertes dans un manuscrit du couvent de Patmos. On 
trouvera ici l’une de ces vies, pour laquelle je dispose 
dès à présent de collations assez nombreuses. M. Par- 
mentier m'a laissé le soin d'éditer seul ce document. 
Je n’ai mis son nom nulle part dans le cours du travail, 
parce qu'il m'eút été impossible de relever tout ce dont 
je suis redevable à un compagnon d’études et de voyage 
qui a été mon maître autant que mon ami. 

M. l'abbé P. van den Ven avait entrepris de son 
côté de publier les versions grecques de la vie de Paul 
de Thèbes, d’après les manuscrits de Paris, de Leyde 
et de Rome, sans avoir remarqué la note de la Byzan- 
tinische Zeitschrift où nous en annoncions une édition. 
Avec une courtoisie dont je suis heureux de pouvoir le 
remercier publiquement, il à interrompu des recherches 
fort bien conduites et déjà très avancées, dès qu'il eût 
appris que je les faisais en même temps que lui. Je 
dois même à son désintéressement une série de ren- 
seignements précieux qui feront revenir son nom plus 
d'une fois dans le courant de l'introduction. 


or 


Il 


Un jeune docteur en philosophie et lettres de l’uni- 
versité de Liége qui s’est fait connaître par d’impor- 
tantes publications, M. Kugener, a bien voulu mettre 
à ma disposition la connaissance approfondie qu’il a de 
la langue syriaque, et faire une traduction littérale d’un 
texte dont il m'était indispensable de connaître les va- 
riantes. On verra dans les notes de cet opuscule tout ce 
que m’a fourni son obligeante collaboration. 
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du British Museum, contient la méme vie de Paul de 
Thèbes que les manuscrits utilisés par le P. Bedjan 4). 

Pour rendre l'argumentation plus rapide, je désignerai 
par le sigle b la rédaction que reproduisent ces quatre 
versions ainsi que les extraits d'Eustratios, et par a le 
texte donné par les manuscrits LRTUV, tandis que le 
texte primitif de la traduction grecque de 8. Jérôme 
sera désigné par la lettre g. 

Tl est certain que la source de b n'est autre que la 
traduction grecque g?): si l'on se reporte aux textes à 
et b reproduits ci-dessous p. 1 à 33, et qu'on les compare 
au latin de saint Jéróme, on verra que b est un rema- 
niement trés libre de g, donnant une narration plus 
simple, et mieux à la portée de lecteurs peu lettrés, 


1) Outro le ms. syr. add. 12173, le British Museum en pussèds trois 
autres qui donsent ane vie de Paul de Thèbes: les numéros add, 14659, 
14780, ot 14782, ,L'add. 14658 ot l'add. 14730 n'ont pas In phrase qui 
attribue la vie de Paul de Thèbes à saint Jérôme, Le texte donné par 
l'add. 14730 nous semble très fautif; il a dû être copié par un scribe 
très négligent™ (Kugener). 

2) Dans son excellente Étude sur le cénobitisme Pakhomien, Louvain, 1898, 
p45, note 3, M. Ladeuze a indiqué quelques arguments qui donnent à 
penser que lo texte copto — et sa démonstration s'applique tout aussi 
bien à l'ensemble de la tradition b — dérive do saint Jérôme. On pour. 
rait facilement multiplier le nombre des preuves. Contentons nous dé 
citer ici deux passages: 11,9 après une digression manifestement écourtée, 
b conserve la transition iva olv éravæaafär … qui serait surprenante, si 
la source d'où il dérive n'avait pas eu les détails que Jérôme donne sur 
les austérités des moines do Syrie; 17,1 s. écourtéo comme elle Vest 
dans b, l'apostrophe à In ville d'Alexandrie n'a plus de raison d’être, 
ete. — Notons aussi que dom C. Butler, The lausiac history of Pulladias 
(Tests and Studies ed. by Armitage Robinson, vol. NI n° 1) 
Cambridge, University press, 1898, p. 285 s., ainsi que M. E. Preuschen, 
dans un très intéressant compte-rendu, Deutsche Litteraturseitung, 1896, 
n° 12, nvnient montré sommairement, contre M, Amélineau, que le texte 
copto ne provient pas d'un document antérieur à saint Jérôme, J'irai” plus 
loin qu'eux, en essayant de prouver que la version b dérive de g. Voir ce 
qui a été dit ci dessus (p. V, note 2) d’une thèse tout opposée, avancée 
récemment par M, Nau. 






































XVI 


Quoi qu'il en soit, voici une série de rapprochements qui, 
dans leur ensemble, ne s'expliquent que par l’hypothèse 
d'une source commune g pour a et pour b. Vu l'impor- 
tance et la difficulté du probléme qu'il s'agit de résoudre 
ici, je citerai les textes latins et grecs tout au long. 
On remarquera notamment en plus d’un endroit que 
le contre sens’ de b s'explique par l'intermédiaire de la 
traduction grecque g, et aussi que le manuscrit dont s'est 
servi l’auteur de b devait appartenir au groupe RT '). 





1) Voir page X. 
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C'est un stemma qui résumera le mieux les résultats 
ces longues recherches, en faisant voir par quels inter- 
diaires toutes les vies de Paul de Thèbes remontent 
qu'à l'oeuvre de saint Jérôme. 
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De mème que, pour Antoine, le vrai fondateur du 
monachisme, la première place dans toute la*littérature 
hagiographique que nous possédons revient à la vie 
d’Athanase, écrite en 357 ou 365 !), et presque immédia- 
tement traduite en latin par Evagrius d'Antioche (+ 393) >, 
de méme, pour Paul de Thèbes, Jérôme a composé la 
première vie, celle dont dérivent toutes les autres *). Et 
ce qui le poussa à composer ce récit, ce fut sans doute 
lexemple et le succès de l'évêque d'Alexandrie *). 

Jérôme composa cette vie surtout à l'usage des humbles 
et des simples *): c'était d’ailleurs au milieu d’humbles et 
de simples qu’il vivait alors, dans les solitudes du désert 
de Chalcis, la Thébaide de la Syrie, et il ne devait 
pas imposer à ses pensées un violent effort, pour les 
mettre d'accord avec celles du public d'ascétes, ,,pau- 
vres d'esprit”, auxquels il destinait son oeuvre. Et pour- 
tant le rhéteur, l’ancien éléve du grammairien Donat, 
ne sut pas oublier ses réminiscences classiques. Il emploie 
des vers de Virgile pour nous faire voir Antoine arrété 


1) Bardenhewer, Pafrologie, p. 288; — cf. Pauly-Wissowa, au mot Atha 
_sasios, 1, (vol. II 2, col. 1938). — Zückler, Askese und Mönchtum, 1897 
(ouvrage que je n’ai pu consulter). Butler, The lausiac history of Palladius, 


p. 226. 
2) Cf. De viris illustribus, s.v. Evagrius (6 CXXV): Evagrius, Antiochiae 
episcopus, ... vitam quoque beats Antonii de graeco Athanasis in sermonem 


nostrum transtulit” — Cf. le prologue de cette traduction latine, Æfhanasi: 
opera, Paris, 1698, I 792. 

3) Cf. Vita Pauli Thebaei $ 1 (Patr. Lat. XXIII, 18 A): ,... magus quia 
res omissa erat, quam frelus ingenio.” 

4) Cf. Vita Pauli Thebaes $1 (PL XXIII, 18 A): ,Zgstur guia de Antonio 
tam graeco quam romano stylo diligenter memoriae traditum est ....” — 
Jérôme imite plus d'une fois le récit de son devancier (voir les rapproche- 
ments notés dans le commentaire de Fuhrmann, /. /., p. 63 s.). L'épilogue 
de Jérôme ressemble un peu, pour la forme, à celui du traducteur latin 
de la vie d'Antoine (Athanasis opera, Paris, 1698, I 866): ,ifague pruden- 
tes, qui legere voluerint hanc scripturam, obsecramus ut dent veniam ...” 
Cf. Jérôme, /. L., $18. 

5) Voir le texte cité ci-dessous, p. XLIII. 
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Enfin, la connaissance du syriaque '), à coup sûr aussi 
celle du copte — à en juger par les hésitations fréquentes 
d’un spécialiste des plus compétents *) — pourront gagner 
beaucoup grâce à la publication de ces textes. On verra 
qu'en plus d’un endroit, en se servant de la version b 
comme guide, il sera possible d'améliorer le premier 
projet de traduction française, proposé dans le tome XXV 
des Annales du Musée Guimet. 


1) Voir les conclusions de M. Kugener, p. XXVIII, note 1. 

2) Voir par ox. Annales du Musée Guimet, XXV: p. 5, note 8, il y a an 
contre sens que le texte grec 15,12 sxopedby rijv dddv abro (= Tv ódor- 
xoplav diavómv a) oût fait éviter; p. 12, note6: M. Amélineau eût été 
pout-être moins embarrassé, s’il avait connu la version grecque (p. 29, 1. 18): 
dixsAAav Y réAexuv: — etc. 
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Tiva @yBaiov rod rpayuaros Tourou tapyov yeyeviobdas. 
Kal yueïs mepì toutou rerinpoDopqucda. 

Toiyaæpody ¿xreidy 'Avrovlp où pdvov 4 ‘EAAyvixny ana 
xai 4 ‘Pouaixy Dovy wewaptupyxev, Bpayéx tiva Tavaov 
Tijs TE apis Evena xal rod TÉAOUS ypaWa: dorovdaca" 
órws dv péoy TH HAIxig ¿Blwoev, Y tivas Úro Tou Jia fBdA0u 
Ur iveyxev reipaopods , AavOave: Tods raelovas. 

2. — ’Em) Aexiou xal Bardepiavod tiv dioxtay, Ev © 
xaip@ Kopyyaros év ‘Pouy, Kurpiavós év Kaprayévvy waxe- 
plug ¿redetovvTo, woAAous ¿y TÁ Aiyurrw xal OyfBald: y 
exxAyola meipaouoùs úryveyxev. Kal wag Xpiotiavayv ¿or oy- 
dabey Umip Tov dvdparos 'Inoou xpiorou Eide: dvapebñvas. 
"AAA 0 éybpds Ts daAndelas où TH Camara BAAR Tas 
Wuxyas dvaipeïv ¿Bovrero. 

3. — Toryapoüv éxiuévovros dy Tÿ alores dyiou tivos 
paprupos, xal dy adrqg Ty EvAm xal tals Bacavois vixüv- 
TOS, WPOOETAaTTETO wEAITI wepixpiobels di SAou TOU cwparos, 
¿y aUTO TW diaxaci yAlw tw velpav ex) Tov vorov dedeut- 
voy amoxeiobas* dyAxdY Oros Tv pulay TOIs kévrpois ity 
05 TETUPOMÉVOIS TyYyavols oÙY MTTATEI, « 

“Erepoy veaviay dy aury TH axe THs YAixlas dvboövra, 


1 Teva rá yéves byBaiov rovrov rol T — rtoúrou)] rouV — 2 xai Music 
dé RTUV — roûro L — 3 rosyapotv] rd rapóv UV: rpèç rd zapòv RT, — 
éxecdyxep RTUV — aaax et 4 4 om. R — 4 Quyj om. L — d:k Toöro 
pexpá viva vaì Bpayéa wepi Tlaúhouv rob paxapíov T — 5 toroúdaxa T 
— 6 dxwe yàp RTUV — 7 Aavédvesw R — 8 zal] yàp zat L: rofvuv 
xai T — Badspavoi UV — Tv dimxriiv rig siceBeiag T — 9 zat 
xuxpiavòg T — xaprayéves L: xapbayéves T: xaprayéviy RUV — 
10 byBafsy UR — 11 xpsorsavde T — 12 rot xuplou insob Efpes T — 
13 &AAX] gäAAov Y T — 14 HBovasro R — 15 ev rf rícres om. RT — 
17 xpocerydyero U — peers T — repixpscógvas RT — diéAou cod. — 
18 xai ev T — 19 Baaaduevog post xévrpoig add. T — Kin L: sl£es V: 
Y£es RTU — 20 Do] de L: 6382 do T: Hoezen R — ryyévoic ody) 
Péreos rirpurxópevos oud’ Baws T — ryydvorg om. V — post Twydvosg 
add. ¿32 L, add. xxi R — oùx R — úrrira: UV: 4rriógy RT — 
21 ¢repov veavíav om. T — airy rf om. V 
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Tlavady riva OyfBatoy Toy mporarapEauevov Taurys THS Ev 
¿pue draywyijs. Kal yusig de pr Ev TOUTE ÉTIT TOME. 

"Exreidy de tives tov 'Avruviov mpötov elval Dac, x&yù 
omoudyy eguny dAlya Sinyycacba: wept rod dylou Tabou 
TOU avaxwpyrou, Or: was &pEduevos éTeAclwoey. 


'Eyévero ¿y TG Kaipù Aexiou To diéxrou xa} OveAAE- 
psavoù® à Kopvlaros ¿redelwoev tov ay ava TOU papruplov ey 
'Pouy omip tov dvouaros rou xuplou yuay 'Incoù xpiorou. 


ee 


1 que Pabba Paul, l’homme du midi K — 2 xai ... 3 Paas] el nous, 
en cela nous avons cru, que ce west pas le bienheureux Antoine qui est le 
premier, comme le disent quelques uns, mais Paul: c'est pourquoi etc. © — 
3 riveg Tov *Avrówiov] dsavrwviov A — wpobroy om. P — 4 wepi rot 
aylou dveaywpyrot Ilaéaou P: au sujet du solitaire Paul E — 5 redrsio 
cer A — 6 ¿yévero ov A: or il arriva K 





0 
"O 32 paxapros Mavaos av cuvorxay TÁ duoyvncla ade AQ, 
oöons AUTOS Umdvopou, TETEAEUTHXITOY Hoy TGV yovéwy aù- 
Tay xal xarakenbdvrav aùroïs wAouToy moAuy. "Hy 32 ó 


1 cuvorndivy ... ¿ds QU) Ev dino tivos Opolúyou adeagiig A — dpoywy- 
ole deest in KE — 2 dy deest in E — 8 abroïe] aúriiv A 
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45 
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ypaumact Te ‘EAAyvixols nal Alyurtiaxols Expwg rare 
dels, TH Wuxi mp0, dmrEepBeArddvtas Tóv bedy ayandy, 
Axualovros Tou diwy pod, dy idsalovr: yupiy diye. 


"AJA TI TGS diavolas Tv avopurwy 4 wAsoveela zpar- 
Teiv abéuira oùx avayxaler; Tijs dòerDijs avrov Ô avin 
ToùToy mpodoüvar tomovdatev, dy diaQuadrrev UQE ev. Kai 
dy où Ts yuvaxós TH daxpua, où Tis cuyyevelas à beapds, 
ouy 6 deds 6 mdvra éDopav aro rijs Abenlrou dsavolas 
TOUTOY AVERAAETTO, GAA’ emémevev, THY BUCTYTA AYTÍ eÙ- 
osBelas ¿mireretv omoudaCay. 

5. — Kal 34 Tÿ évédpa aùroù 6 cuvetos veaving wpoc- 
ovv, eis epypous ópéwy Tdrous xaraQedyuv, de TOU 
Siwy mou TO wépas mporedigero, THY Avayxny sic mpoalpsen 
JLETHY EY. 

Kal xarafdpagdù mpoxdrrwv, eUpev rerpúdes pos, év y 
cagao Hv BpayuTate Ally repixdeibpevov" Ôv ZmorvAicas 
xaTà Td meplepyov tiv Avbpurwy axoptorwc Ta évdordra 
mepieipyalero. Kal 3% dp ¿vdov mnyy xabapwrarny 
oPdpa. 


2 Umiipyev post #päog add. RT — dyarauv Tòv 6sèv RTUV — 
3 ¿yuálovros UV — obv rot R: 32 roú T — zoplal xpóve UV — 
4 ri om. RT — d@eheorépuv post Täv add. RT — dsarpdrryv V: zal 
wparresyv T — D ddsujros UV — oùx om. LRT — avayxdle:] rapa- 
axevále: RT — yep add. post rig LRT — 6 fouvAóuevos Tijv xAnpovo- 
play aurol xararyeiv post soroúdalev add. RT — 7 34] yap T: 
om. L — Gecpovg V — 9 xai aravipwrlav post dudryra add. T — 
avr’ suc. T — 10 oroudálov exireasiv U — 11 re Évedpa L — 
TH movypé abrot Evédpe T — zpoogàv LUV: rporéxov RT; correxi — 
12 Épyuoy V: epéuov RIU — xaraquyàv LRT — de) de UV: om. LRT; 
correxi — 13 xai ante ryv add. L — avdyxyv] axyunv U — 14 pusrá- 


ywy RT — 16 v om. L — rofvuy post &xroxvA/ræcs add. L — 
17 xarxk)] xark rd ysypaupévor dc ev advTOIG Hv Eravarauduevog nai 
xarà RT — aáxoxopéros T — évooráros L: évèérara T — 18 #s- 


piipyáZ ero RU: repispyálero TV — fvdov dp L 
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Kal ayamycas tov Tomov ¿dtacev rdv bedv GS vapioa- 
pevoy aut xaromnytypiov. Kal ¿y éxelvy re Epyuw difEey 
GAoy tov Biov aùroù. "Hy 3& y TpoDy aûToÿ xa) rd Évèuua 
aùroù éx tiv Dowixov Toy ¿yr dv rq spe éxelve. “Iva dd 
pentis ely Gg TtoúTou aduvarou bvrog, mæprupæ exw roy 
upioroy incody xal rovs dylous avrod dyyéhous ott eldoy 
movagods dy moAhoïs TémoIs oUTW TeAerwdevrag Kal pm des- 
Aavdpyoavras ¿xro rod dsaf3dAov, 


"Ive ouv éravaæhalüy Tà Tov uaxapiou Mavao diny#ow- 
pas, êmolnoev ¿xaróv dexadrpia Eru d Diaddupioros éxelvos 
éx) tits ys Ev Biov oùpaviov, tou Je ¿fla 'Avruvlov 
oixobvros ¿v érépg ¿pue evevyxovraerous duros. "Aryyyel- 
hey 38 ui more Or: ¿doyirauyy dy Eaurp Ori oudels Apa 
TOY (LOVAYOY pxyaev éoùTepov Tijs Epymou Taurus. Kal 
Tij vuxtTl éxeivy, Et: aúrod évbunounévou, amrexaauDby 


1 éxeivoy post róxov add. P. — 8 Yaov... prius a«úroU] toutes les 
années ou tous les jours de sa vie E — 4 abroú om. A — 5 dduvárov 
óvroc] ¿duvarevovros A — 6 lycotv om. A — 8 úxò P — 9 ... 12 Úv- 
Tog laudantur apud Eustr., p. 427 (cf. introd.) — 9 %væ obv éx.] ix. 
Toivuy Kustr. — diyyyoouas P Eustr.: diyylcoua: A — 10 dexár pia] 
déxa Eustr. — 1] 32 om. Eustr. — 12 ¿vevyxovraeroUs ... 18 éxur&] 
xaì xad éaurèv Aoyigouévou P — úpuiv deest in E — sors] rére À: 
em. ex K: il nous dit une fois; cf. E: Antoine racontait que ,j'ai pensé 
un jour en moiméme” — Sri... pa] wo Urs obdéword Tig A — Epa 
deest in E — 14 ¿oúrepov)] tvdórepóv pou P: plus à l’intérieur que moi E; 
cf. K — av TH épyuw vaúry P: dans le désert Z — xar” ixslvyv 32 
Tv voxTa P 


{0 


1 


A 
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Tdrw BOAAG aùroü Beatiova, wpdc Ov zal GDeikes guvru- 
%ias yapy orovdaras. 

Evbéws ovv yuépas ¿xiyevouévas, 6 paxapiog yb 
Baxrupia ¿autóy ÜzoBaordluv HpEaro Tuv ódoropla 31a- 
vvsiv, ayvoay Tv óddv. “Hdy de peonufBpias exiyevopéys , 
TOD yAlou amwavra exmupaxtovyTos, oux ewavyyeto Exe THs 
apoxeiuévys Ödoù Atywv: ,Tiorevow ry Oep pou, Ors Tèv 
dovA0y aurou dy por ¿xmyyelraro del£es.”? 


"Ev TO meraËd eldev avbpwmov imam peperypeévov, dv % 
SdEx Tv romrúv imroxtvraupov xéxAnxer. 


Npès ov Edy’ , EV Atyw, bv molw peéper 8 3ovaos Tov 
0s00 xarToinsT Cade; 

"Amexplyato xaxeïvos BapBapixng tive Qavg ¿xix 
ma)Aoy TÁ pyuara yeep aura cadyvi€wy, Ex orduards re 
Dpinwdoug xodexeveiy Darvduevos Ereipäro wpocomtrciv’ xai 
Ty dekiay xelpa zporelvas, Ty woboumévyy edelxvu dddv. 

OÙTw Te Td mhaTd mediov diarpéqur, dx Tv 6DbadAuay 
davyalovros tov ’Avraviou adavig ¿yévero. 


"AAAG Touro elre 6 SidBoros wpds ÉxmAuËiy aùroù Öae- 
xplvaro, slre xara 1d shobds y Epmuos teparides E@ov 
¿delxvu, eimeïv ode evouer. 





] abrot svdordrw RT — xorArA% UV — povaxdv roAAG u#AAov B. 
ab. T — úqsídseig R — 2 oroudácas nai saAbeitv T — 3 yépur “Avra- 
viog T — 4 úyxrorrapiZav R: om. T — Yp£aro rv om. T — 5 dyvobv 


Tv ddèv om. V — 32 om. V — 7 qporxeiuévs R — 8 By éx. pos 
Osler av ráxes T — delas in deífe: corr. L: defy RUY — 9 xai 
ante ev add. L — obv ante sldev add. RT — 11 Sy où Ayo) 
ÉQqure Aéyuv V: éQuoey Aéyov RTU — sixé po ante év add. T — 
pépes] ¿pe RTU: 6py V — 12 ade supplevi: cf. AP et Hier. — 
13 xáxeivoc] obv éxeivog RT — vivi] 7% sed in marg. add. vs U: 7% TV: 
om. L: l. rw? — 14 gfxrep cod.: correxi — «vr R: om. T — cagqu- 


viélov R — ve] yep T — 16 éxreíves L — é0slxvvev RTUV — 
17 obrwo R: oúror LT — rd om. RTUV — 18 favuál sv UY — 
19 éxfrrrmtev T — 20 ¿005 RT — 21 ¿deíxvuev RT 
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Kal ¿davwalev à *Avrávios roy Turoy xa) Td ovine à 
ÉDavepoôn avrg dy ry Onpig. MpoBeByxds 38 drlyov, eldév 
Tiva xara tTHy yAixlav EaurTod puxpoDavÿ Rvbpwaov écrôra 
¿xl tivos Aldo, xépara Eyovra ¿md rijs xeQarjs xal ro 
[LETWROU. | 

'Ewpaxos de awurdy dy maxæpios “Avraviog, evducapevos 
Tóy bupedy tig wlorews Kal Tuv wavowAlay THE Tina lor uvas, 
¿xmpura aùrdv: „Tie el où dv bpas;” 

"Arexpión ¿xelvos Aywv" y Eva vexpds eius xa) elo Tüv 
xaroixourtay dy TH ¿pqu, og xañovor Ta Ebvy carupous, 
anarybévreg om’ aùrúv sig THy sidwAoharpelar.”’ 


'Exelvou dè Taura Aæhobvros, 6 maxæpios yépuy ¿xopeubn 
Tv Oddy @UTOU, Tv Jaxpuwv avToD mimTévTay ex) THY y vw, 
aipdpevog dl di rH SdEy Tou xprerod ai ¿xl TH axrwaela 
. Tou Tarava. 

Kal &lavualer ¿ri Houvndn voñaæ: Toùs Adyoug Tüv by- 

1 ¿daúuacev P — *Avróvsos] yépwy P — 9] di cod.: correxi — 2 xp. ... 37 
mporBeByxda 32 Ô Eysoc Bev riva xark Tv dddv pyxpopavy &vôpurov rij 


gAla abrob derára A — 3 feixpopavh post éorüra P — 6 rabra 
33 dwpaxac P — 8 ixepára A: Pinterrogeait E: yporyosy P — Aéyav 
tle y coi P — 9 xal &rexp{ôn P — 18 za? ante Täv add. A — 


14 xaípov P — 32 om. A — 16 élaúgacer P — Uri] Urs ríe logisso 
vid. E — les paroles de la béte Y: le langage de cet animal K: cf. Hier. 
eius ... sermonem 


15 
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plav ¿xelvov: xa) xpovoac tH fall ex) tiv yv elrrev* 
"Oval tH 'Aastavòpela, oda) TH de Tov aoeBav, ev $ 
cuvixbuoav rávres ol Saluoves GAou Tod xdopov.” 


'O oùv paxdpios “Avrdviog dmopedero béAwy TEMAS Thy 
óddy aûrou, dv avr Cyrav róv doùAcy Tou beov. Kal diedc- 
ylíero TÍ *womog xai wou mopeubÿ. “av obv Tyvy zoAAuv 
Onploy xarà rd riaros rijs epyuou, raperdojons Tis Hué- 
pas zal’ ¿auróy ¿aoylíero, rpù Danny Equ bri dduvardy 
doriw aùrÒv tyxarareiDÓñvas ord rou ypioTou. Kal émropeveto 
¿y TH vuxTi mpooxaprepay TÁ mporeuyÿ. Huipas dè yeva- 
pévas eldev Damar peydry tpéyoucay xal zviyoudvnv 
cDoëpas, dvepyomévyy ¿xl Tuy xopudyyv rov 0pous. 

1 xpodcag 82 ri P — 2 alterum ova? om. P — 3 rávres om. P 
— vob xéouou Yau À — 4 8 obv... 6 Euyrév] ropsvouévou di ab- 
rot xai Eyroövrog P — 5 dimadoyiZopévov P — 6 ri kv rojos: A — 
xai] Y P: om. K, quod praestare vid. — ¿dy odv)] elôev yop P — roA- 
Añv Onpluv] de la béte E — 7 xal waperdovons P — 8 xab é. ... 
bxov)] droylZero zal’ ¿aurdy P — 9 xarariplñvas A — rob dect P: 
Dieu K: Notre Seigneur Y — ¿xopeúsro] repisráry P — 10 7% rporsu xh 
xaì Tú mwpdg xópsos dejoy TH 32 dwsobos uépa sidev P — 11 ofevav P: 
Clavav A — vygouévyy P: vixopévn A: et soufiait K: oppressus, arctus, 
afiicius E; xveyouévyy dubitanter scripsi — 12 dvepyoudvy A 
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11. — Toyaæpody TP xuplw edyapiorycavres, rAgcioy 
rijs muys duQórepos ¿xablodyoas. *Evravdn tig puros 
xAdoes tov Gproy ¿Qiaovelxouv. KatelanQDev de oyedòv ex 
Tijs QPidoveixias auriy ÿ vul. Kal uns OxEVAMEVO!, Ep- 
Dérepol Te rou dprov émiAaGdpevor, TOUTOY Ev dvéuatt xu- 
plou ExAacav. Kal TH xuplo euyapiotycavtes mavvoxtov 
Wy PU vou. 

‘Huépas Te yevopévyc, à paxapios IlaùAos oÙTw xpoceixey 
To ’Avrovig’. „IIdAas ce, adeadé, Ey rauty TH ep op 
xaToxely fer: ram Toy auvdouAdy mou ExyyyElAaTe ol 
8 xpioros. "AAA’ ¿melón TS ROULTEUG [LOU 6 Karpde TAPECTI, 
xal wep mavrore ¿merddouv, avadvoa: xa) elvar oy 
“plore, wAnpwbévtos TOU xpdvov, úxorelrmeral po à Tig 
dixerocrúvas oTÉDavos, où awectaays mapa tov xuplou dx) 
Tijs ys TÒ Cima pou Kahdbar, mäAAov DE iva THY yijv 
TH YH axodws.” 

12. — Tovrav rAsybévrav, 6 *Avruvios Saxptav xal 
orevalav py eyxatareiPbyva: ox’ avrou danza cuvodoy 
elvas Tic ¿00% ixérevev. 


2 xaì ante évraüfa add. T — parue L: rpóros V — 8 nai 
xar. RUV: xai Aomdy xar. T — oyediv om. T — 4 xaï] rére T — 
edasrcxspaduevos V — B rot xupiou T — 6 xravúxtiov V — 8 re) dà 
LT — 6 panápios maÿaoç] 6 MataAog R: om. LUV — obrw xpocsixer] 
Aéyes RT — 10 Dew L: ideiv U: Adeiv V: dy R: éde: T; correxi — 
11 6 om. RTU — post xpseròg add.: sidsiv: rs by év capxi- y dy 


xaì yeyévyras T — ráperray LU: rápsorn V — 12 ety ante éxexé. 
d0vv add. RTUV — éwedduouv RT — 12 cf. Philipp. 1 23 — &va- 
AñO ¿xn rovde' Too capxfou T — cov ypiord elves RT — 18 cf. II 
Timoth. IV 8 — 14 roú om. TUV — evi: corrigendum ézì vò Tf yÿ 
vel rol urd Tyv yv? — 17 roúrow di À. R: rodray xai srépwy rAsióveo 
Aexbévrav úxo TOU paxapíou raúrou T — daxpucag L — 18 ús” aúroú 


treyey RT — 19 elvas om. V 
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"Amoxpibeig de à waxdpios TMavros elmev Ti” „Où ypeia 
éaTiy TÔ éaurod Cyreiv, dAAR To TOU mAAdloy. 


Aid rouro, dyamnré, rapaxadó ce, el oÙx ori cos Bapuy, 
ärerde Tayù eis thy wovwv cou xal ayayé wor THY TTOAMy 
Hy Buxdy oo à éxloxowos 'Abavdoros, iva pou repifldags 
Tò cúna.” 

Oúx elwev di roro ¿odira émilyriv, dan” iva dadvros 
auroy axcdjra TÔ copa. 


"Axodoas di 6 ’Avtavios wept "Abavaclou xa) Tis oTOAKS 
ayrod, ¿dayuacey BAdsawy dy aut tov yprardy inoouv, Kal 
BPOTEKUVNTEN AUTH, pm TOALGY arorplvacón: aûT®, BAAS 
xAalay oDddpa xareblde: ras veipas kal Toùs bPbaauous 
aurov, xa) érayuvev rou dpaueïy sig Ty pLovhy aùroù. 


Dbacavros di avrov, of duo ayroU pwabytral, of roAuy 
%pdvov umupetycavTes AUTH, UMYYTYCaY RÚUTY AébyovTEs: 
» QQ Tarep, rod Ho Tas TocaëTas yuspas;” Kal aùrds 


1 ’Ax.... 8 Bapóv] drexplby d. a. IT. Aéyov" kes rá; Tara: nai 4 


oùx bots où Papo rapaxarñó ce P — 81. RapdP — 4 rayù post cou 
transpon. P — 8 rd &ysov cua A — 9 6) ¿pa PK — 10 shadpafev P 
— dy daurá A — 11 alterum air&] Jaws P — 13 xarepíass ... 
13 prius aúro6] et il baisait ses yeux et ses mains E — avroú ante rag 


transpon. P — rot dpausiv) exdpauyv A — 14 post abroú add. ele Tv 
ovv À — of 3ó0 ... 15 ús. adri] uryvrycay abrG ol dúo pabyral ad- 
rob P — 16 % ráreg om. P — eig AP: correxi 


Lord 


Cond 


0 


5 
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varo” ,Oval po TH a2uaptwry, TP éemlxAacToy povayou 
óvoua êmikogiGouivw. Eldov 'Halav, eldoy 'ludvvyy éy vi 
Epi, nai aaybic dv Ty rapadeiow Malay el doy.” 


Kal 0UTw TP orduar: peuuxdri, TH Kempt TÒ ordo 
5 FANTTOY, ¿x TOU govaaryplou tiv oroAyy mwpoexduiley. 
Tlapaxahouvruv Te trav pwabytav ÉvreAtorepov wep) rou 
zpdyuaros dvadidaxdjvar, ¿Qu* „Kaipds trou Aéyesv, xal 
xaipds TOU TIWTFAY.” 
14. — Kai dEerdov Elm, xal odre ro Bpayurarov rpoiic 
10 weTaAaBav, ¿ori Tuy dddv 8E Ys zal mapeydvero yweivero, 
éxeivoy dipav, Exeïvov naTideïy exibuuay, ¿xelvoy ÔDôaauoïs 
xai Òiavolg ¿oralduevos: ¿ÚQwparo yap Uy dmdvros aÜTob 
Tuy ¿PeiA My Arodp TP xuply TOU TYEUMATOS. 
‘Erépas ouv quépas émiyevouévys wep) tpityy Gpav elder 
15 xaTa THY Óòòv ayyéAwy TayuaTaA, Kal wmpoDytTayv xal dzo- 
ordrov sopous: dy ols xidvos Aapwrpéryts Mavaoy ariABoyra 
xa) ¿y rots éroupavlois avepyduevov. Evbéws ¿m div reco, 
Waupov TE mepì Thv xEDaAny wacamevog, xAainyv xa) oré- 
vou EAsyev’ ,Atati we, Madre, xarirres; dior! ¿rtpxy 
20 y um’ mod toy Teheuraiov domacudy dstamevos;” 


1 rH) ró LRU — 78... 2 éxix.] réxva, 1H émixouiËouéve sexlraacroy 
povaxoi tvduua T — 2 éxsxopsSouévou L — HAfav RT — 3 TIatAov ante év 
transpon. TUV — el3oy om. UV — 47H om. RTUV — rÿ xespi post raÿrre 
transpon. R — 5 xpocexduslev  — 6 re] 32 LT — 7 dvadesybivas U 
et in marg. R: om. V — %y 6 ‘Avrawoc L: ¿Qu abroig réxvia T — 
cf. Eccles. III 7 — éorw ante Tob add. T — 9 xal skeAbdv ev oroudk 
fi" oùre T — 1. 0432? — rd] xkv T: om. RUV — 10 &£ 6) ¿feos L 
— nai om. T — wapeyévero om. L — Heye L: 4x4yev R — 
11 xa) post éxsivov add. UR — xabideiv LV: xabybydeiv U — sorsbupaiv) 
éréyero U — 14 ep) vray rp. T — 17 oúpavioss V: ovpavots T — 
post evdéwe add. odv T: obv d "Avróvios L — 18 re om. U — 19 èy- 
xaréMoes T 





a 
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15. — Ampyesiro yap pera TadTa à waxdpios ’Avravios 
TocauTy TayuTir: TO ÜsdAorov Tij Ó0d0U dimvuxévas , de 
my cuyxplverdas mryce: dpvéwy thy UN” aUTOV yevomévyy 
ddo:moplay. 

Kal yap eiosAdiy eis rd oxpaaiov, Ope ¿xi ydvara Tov 
kaxdpiov, ave Te Eyovra roy adyiva, xal Tras xelpas 
dvizragtvas. Kal wparov nai aùròs apooeddra auyrdy Ëri 
Civ, di 0 xa cuy avrg yÜgero. "EE ov 32 oùdè orevaypdy 
xarà TO elwbdsg Toû ixerevovrog Hxovev, cuvúxev Ors xu) 7d 
cúpa TY bey Thv wpcocxdyyo æpocfyey p wavra Cy. 


16. — ‘Oder évrualEag aùròv xa) wrpoxoploa¢g rd œx#- 
vopa xara TO elubds pera Vuvav xa} VaAuüy xara thy 
wapadooy Trije xpiotiavixis Opnonelas, meplhumos Uxipxer 
6 ’Avraviog Sri oùx My ewixouiodmevos oœxaAldiov dy y 
oldy re yy rv yv Opdlavra xarablcbai. 

"Aywviiy ody xal mAdoy diahoyidémevos Dacxwy Te robo 
daurdv ei Bovanbely avbig ¿xl ro wovacrypioy dre:ybivas, 
py ewapnely Teccdpwy yiepay dpôuoy mpdg Tuv ddy, EAcyev’ 
» Arodavova: xayo ds toriv dixæiov Eyyùs tov olxérou 
cou, xpioré.” 

Toiaöra avrod diaroyiComévou, ¡doy duo Adovres ¿x rigs 


1 yàp delendum? — «eraira L et, ra superscr., V — 2 6 ante 
rocaúry add. RTUV — rayvryr: cod. — 8 cuyxpibiva:s RT — rien 
. TH ... yevouévy ódoropíx RTUV — dpvéou U — 6 kvebév re 
txov L — re om. RT — xa) om. RTUV — 7 dvyrrapévas cod. — 
xpirog RUV — xai om. L — 8 ore V: odree sic U: om. T — 
9 ovx Kxover T — zat om. L — 11 abrdv in ard corr. L: avr V — 


| æposxouieuc UV — 12 zarà rd siwbds delendumP — 13 repfaurós 


ze V — 14 Yrirep RTUV — & & om. RT — 15 %v ante olóv 
re UV: om. RT — ópútavea ryv yiv L — 16 xAcéey L — 17 si 
Bovandely] Y Bovaybely V: ABovaybes U: ÿBouañôy L — adbic] abras 
RTUV — rd om. T — 19 &roféve RTUV — 21 zal ante rosatra 
add. L 
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Kal ciocróoy eis 7d omúharov, eldev tov waxdpioyv &BBay 
Tlavaoy ¿xi ra ydvara: xa) y xeDaay aùToù diavectryxvia 
sig tov oùpavóv, nai ai yeipes adtoU pa Awuéva. Kal zpö- 
Toy joey ¿doyilero: low; CH xal edyerat. Kal ovoràs xa) 
aùròs ouvyugero auto. Tpoxobdons di Tic wpas, xa) uy 
dxovoas Pwvjs pude oTevayuod xata Thy cuvyberay THY 
Eporsuyouevay, TÔTe Eyvw Ott td aúna pedvov eorly rd 
rporeuxduevov. Kal rporxuvyaas T dep zap’ y Cavra tori 
TA TAVTA, 

mwepierlEag AUTO Ty oroayy, Hyayev év Ta péry Barra- 
Cav xal WarAAwy ATX THY TOY XploTiavay wapadocty. 
"EdAuweito de 6 waxdpios 'Avravios OT: oùx duvicón evéyxas 
OlxeAAay Y wéAexuy, iva dputas baw rd cma. 


Kal dssaoyilero dy éauty Ayov" „Ti romo; ¿ay arérba 
eis Thv ovv pou eveyxeiv, AIG MLEPOY Tec T pay AT AT.” 
Kal elxey dy iaurg’ ,,Amobavodma: vov xdyw, xupie inoo 
XPIOTÉ, pera TOU dyanyroù cou Uxypérou.” 


Kal radra Atyoyvros avrou, ¡dod Ido Adovres HAbov ext 


1 shrsAbov 32 P — paxápiov om. P et, ut vid., KE — appz P — 
8 af} n A — 7 róre ... rporeuxópevov om. À — 8 wap & ... rávea 
om. A — 10 sepserfkag avr) xal repifaróy rd oa P — sig vd 
páícov P — 11 rìv om. A — 12 Aéyuv ante Ir: add. P — ¿puvicóny 
¿veyxtív P — 13 redéxeiav P — 17 únmpérou] doéaou P 
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Ecorarys epymou ¿ml tg avrg Tpéyovres. OÙs beacapevos, 
mpärov iv EDpitev’ were Taùra di wpds tov Gedy Tv 
didyorey Emavaywv, Oo TEpITTEPAS auToug dpayv, arpenns 
ditueivev. Kaxeivos Tuy evdelav diavuovtes wpdg TÓ oxH- 
vouæ Tod paxeplou yépovros Eorycav, rails Te ovpais 
xoAexevovres wep) Tous médas avToU dvuéresay fpuyuy 
peyloro wpuduevar, de Evvoeïv TÒv waxapioy ’AyTdvioy axc- 
superba: Tous bypas ¿xi Tj dvarvoer TOU waxaplou Tlavacu. 


"Exeira HpEavro Tv yijv Tois wool CTAPATTEIV, Tv TE 


10 Papuov ammbovmevol, évdc avdpamrou tórov xaraputay. Kal 


15 


evdéws Toù «dou auray tov wisbdy æmoaafeïy BouAdueves, 
xivyoes TOY Gray Tv xEDALA MY XÉTW vevocavTEes, pds Toy 
"Avravioy wapsyévovTo, TAG gelpas avToU xal ToÙs wédas 
TH yYAWooY Karakeaivovres, WG KaxEIVOY voHoa: TOUS Óijpas 
Ty eùhoylav map’ aùroù Öyreïv. 


Aid xa) avauQiBdawe wpds ddEav beotd ouyqudeis Srimep 
xa) ú 2A2ñ06 Quotg tra fBérriora évvocl, EDy- 


„Kúpie, où Tic fovAñs Avev odre QuAAov awd Sévèpou 
alter, oÙre Ey Tay mereiwûv eis yijv xavraDeperas, dc 
aùroïs ws où oldas.” 


1 écwrdrov L: ¿owrépas R; 1. towrdro? — ¿xi rd aörò RTUV — 
2 ante zpärov add. 6 “Avraviog L — 3 ixavayayay L: exayayav T — 
ws wepsorepàe) bomer kpvag UV — abrove om. V — &rpéuac RTUV 
— 4 Tv dddv ebbelav R: Tv dddv Tv sbbslav T: rHv evbslav rjg dot 
LU et V qui post ddo% spatium vacuum VII fero litt. habet; correxi — 
5 foryoxv ante rol tranapon. L — re superscr. V: om. R — 6 aëräv U 
— avéwecov T: évérsoav V — 7 ópuópevos cod.: correxi — dxodó- 
parda: RTUV — 8 dvaraúse: L — 10 dxobípmevo U — vdv róxov 
(témav V) xadwputav UV — 12 vray TUV — vedovreg T — 14 rf 
yawoon om. T — 16 aveugifór V — ovyyudeis) xsvydsic RT — 
Ore RTUV — 17 Soy] hóútaro Aéyov L — 18 oùôè R — 19 cf. Matth. 
X 29 — tv] ex L — 20 où om. LRT 
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Kal tH wep) éxivedav dreMeïv xpocérarrev, Kal were 
Td dvaxcopioar autous, Td &yioy copa Bacrakas xarblero 
xara td sicbos. 

Elra web’ yutpav Os vóuiuos xAmpovóos TÓ arigaploy 
gúrod émixoulfera: Swrep d poaxdpios Tavo; daur Av de 
Baiwv Dorvixwy xaracnevacas. Kal wapayevdmevos dv re 
povactypig, amavra xaTà axoroublay rots idlois Siyysoaro 
maônraïs. Ka) zal’ dopriy roo TMlacya xa) Tic Mevryxcoris 
del tóy Tlavaou yirava ¿vedidurxero. 


18. — ‘Ixereüw TOYApoUY &mavra TOY AYLYIVIOROYTA 
“lepovumoy TÒv duaprwAòv ¿y pipas Eye, de beod Bov- 
Ayoet BovaAowa: tov Yirüva TlavAou pera Tijs mlorewc av- 
Tou wep Tüy Bacirddwv thy ropQupay pera Tig alas 
“UT OY. 

€ 
3 Parrára; RTUV — xarédero om. T — 8 rd om. R — 5 Iv sœur& U 


— 6 rapayevdevog LR — ido post r add. L — 7 áxoroudsiav UV 
— 8 prius xxi om. RTUV — xar’ L — rot} rol rs U: re rot rs R: 32 


rod T — 9 dei om. U — évdsduoxduevog RUV et, Éyasper addito, T — 


11 pevelacg RT — 12 rH¢ om. R — 13 éfrep RTUV — 14 post airy 
add. & 4 dóza elo roùc allivas Tv aidvav dur U: ri 02 O58 Adda si; 
zode aiüvac ¿py R 
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Kal aVauevos adroy Ti geipi rpocéraËey aurois darerderv. 
"Avayapycavtav de Toy Aedvrwv, ¿mapas 6 *Avruvios rd 
cae tod waxaplov Tlavaou fbawev xara To elwbdds. 

Mera 22 play yudpav, de xAnpovduos dAnböc, AaBav rd 
erigapiov TOU waxaplou yépoyros, 0 éxolycev amd ceBeviwy, 
uméotpeey eis Td xeAAlovy avrov. ’EQavépwoev di wavrx 
Toïs aderQois nai Enhwoey ayrols waoav Thy axodoudlay 
Tou mphyweros. Kal Aoëmdv xara éopryv To [ldoyaæ xal 
xata Tlevryxocryy, 6 waxapiog ’AyTovios évedueto Td iua- 
Tioy TOY dyiou xal paexaplov TladAov, xa) mpoonugero del 
Dopäv avrd, 

18. — *Eyo ‘lepavupos auaprwrds dona: ndvrwy TÓV 
dvayivwrxdurwy ive wou pevnpovevere. Otro ody Td luariov 
Tou paxaplou Tladaou xa) tyy aloriv aùroù Úxep thy Trop- 
Qupida Tv Bacidénv Kal drèp rara Tv ddtay auto». 


1 aúroig] aúrode P — sig rdv tdsov róxov post areddety add. A; cf. K : 
et il leur commanda en disant: allez votre chemin — 2 éxápac 6 'Avrú- 
veos] Aafèv P — 3 ¿xi riv yóv post tape add. A — Log P — 
4 de &Andie xAupovéuoc P: comme héritier vrai et selon la loi E — txi 
rdv luov ante Axfwv add. A — 6 rd xeAAlov] roy róxov A: dans son 
couvent E: à sa cellule K — shavépwoev ... 8 rpáyuaros] pavepwrosi- 
cas nai diyuchpevos mávra roig kòerpoig P -- 8 xai ... rol] xarè 
33 P — 12 ¿yw ... 13 pvyuovebere om. P — 13 uvnuoveveras A: de 
prier pour moi E, qui reliqua om. — 00v] di xáyo fepóúvuoc duaprwards 
6 ratra ypádas P — 14 Exe post aûrob add. A — dacupylida P — 
15 ráv ... xai] To Paris xai Tv sraivwv avriv À — aúrod A — 
post 1. 15 add.: ev xpsorä inooû rh xuplu Huby & dóla nai TO xpéroc 
cuy Th dvapyu warps xl rh [Comwroió aurol rveúpar:, viv xal ásl nai 
sic rove alvac Tüv alwvov auyv A 
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XIV INTRODUCTION. 


from authors contemporary or nearly contemporary 
of Caxton, we have tried by a systematic comparison 
with much earlier and later periods, to connect the 
facts with the entire history of the English tongue. 
An effort has been made that each chapter should 
form a whole and give an idea of the life of the 
language. 

Perhaps the story of Reynard, the popularity or 
which gives a typical character to many an instance 
drawn from it, was not ill-chosen to be thus considered 
at length. . 
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ARTICLE. 
Definite Article. 


The’ was originally «a Demonstrative, O. E. se (pe), 
séo, paet. We must bear the fact in mind, not only 
in this chapter, but when we shall speak of the de- 
monstrative that, which is sometimes used as an article. 

WITH PROPER NAMES. With regard to names of - 
rivers, usage varies in Caxton, as in Chaucer (Einenkel, 
Streifzüge, 4). Thus besides 

the lande between the elve and the somme’ 39/16. 

we find: 

‚wene ye that I wille lede yow to flomme yordyn’ 42/10. 

Last case is interesting, as a noun in apposition is 
placed before the name; this seems to have been 
usual with ,Jordan” cp. Mátzn. III, 174. 

In O. E., names of rivers were used either alone, 
without article, or with an apposition ea, river, and 
then, often with article: ea Danai, Donua seo ea, and 
(Wilfing, Synt. Alfreds 1, 280). 

With proper nouns preceded by some attribute, the 
article may be expressed: 

thenne spacke the rede reynaert 13/30, 

or omitted: 

Art not thou one of the possessors of grete troye 48/8, that 
have ye of almyghty god by inheritaunce of your noble 
progenytours’ 91/25. 

This omission is frequent in Chaucer. In O. E. on 
the contrary the article was expressed: se wisa Plato, 
se eadiga Job (Wiilfing, op. cit. 278). The omission has 
been developed in modern times. Cp. Mátzn, III, 109 &c 
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2 DEFINITE ARTICLE. 


for more instances from contemporary literature, El- 
linger in E. St. xx, 397. 

Note that panther is always used like Reynart as a 
Proper Noun: 

»Thenne spak panther... 6/32. 

In the same way ,cony lapreel’ is found once instead 
of the cony (rabbit) 54/27. 

Nouns of countries are generally used without article 
note however: 

À clene noble beest named Panthera whiche fedeth hym 
bytwene the grete Inde and erthly paradyse 88/13 te. 

Note the omission before erthly paradyse, while 
the Dutch has 

‚ende voedet tusschen dat grote India ende den aertschen 
paradyse’ 108/29. 

I may add a case where an Abstract Noun is per- 
sonified, and consequently treated as a Proper Noun: 
....(the frogs) muste obeye to strenghte their kynge 
37/38 (*) | 

WITH ABSTRACT Nouns, the article is often omitted 
espec. in adverbial expressions, with nouns preceded 
by Prepositions. 

‚But that was by counseyl of evyl and foule beestis 90/16, 
deceyved by wymmens counseyl 56/31. 

The omission of the article is esp. frequent before a 
noun preceded or followed by a Genitive. Einenk. p. 14, 
al. 2. 

The omission also occurs with abstract nouns used 
as Object, Predicate, &c., sometimes giving the latter 
the appearance of an adjective or of an Adverb. Note 
especially the word trouthe : 


(”) In Dutch: en moeten den oudevaer horen coninck onderdanich sijn 48/30. 
I believe we have here an interesting instance of slipshod translation 
Caxton probably did not know the word oudcvaer which he mistook for 
some abstract word. Note that a few lines before, he does not 
it: Dutch: seynde hem enen storcke ofte een oudevaer 48/25. English: sente 
to them a storcke 37/34. 

















8 INDEFINITE ARTICLE. 


text: Sijn aensicht en was anders niet dan met enen bloede 
overloepen. 

indefinite article preceding a cardinal number: 

he droof in the streem wel a ij or tij myle 17/14 (Dif- 
ferently in Du: wel een mile 22/21). 

This use is rare in O. E.: an fiftig sealmas Aethelst, 
3,3 (Koch $ 127). It is found in Chaucer (Einenk., 15), 
is frequent in Berner's Huon, according to Kellner 
(Outlines, p. 141) is rare in Shakespeare (Abbott $ 87) 
and still occurs in N. E. (instances from Carlyle in 
Mätzner III, 196). The origin is probably some case 
where the numeral was treated as a collective noun. 
Note also the use of the Def. Art. the before one = 
one of two: 

blynde an the one eye 23/23 The one half .... that other 
half 92/20. ; 

But before one, other the Def. Art. is nearly alto- 
gether replaced by the Demonstrative that, q. v. 

INVERSION AND OMISSION OF ARTICLE AFTER 80, such, 
many. 

The construction ,good a man’ which was usual 
in Layamon, was already quite obsolete in Chaucer 
(Einenk. 19). The inversion of the article occurs: 

1%. when the attributive adjective is preceded by 
an adverb expressing degree, such as so, as, hor: 

told them in how grete a venture he had be 39/20. 

But the omission of the Art. in this case is not 
rare, €. g.: 

after how: god how swete eyer is there 49/25, how grete 
drede he had 85/13 (grete drede may be regarded as forming, 
to some extent, one group): 

after so: 

I have so grette scatte and good of sylver... that seven 
waynes shold not conne carrye it away 35/14; they have so 
grete fordele 65/3 (In Du: somewhat differently: dat desen 








INDEFINITE ARTICLE. 11 


omitted before losse in consequence of its being assimilitated 
to damage), — after this the kinge sente flor his lordes and 
wysest of his counseyl 11/21 — 

On the other hand, the Article is found repeated 
before several Nouns referring to the same object: 

He is a very murderer, a rouer and a theef 6/34; which 
of a chorle and a traytour and worse than a theef wolde 
make a lorde and a king 38/12; a glasse or a mirror 83/8. 

— before several Adjectives referring to the same 
Noun: 

myn Eme is a gentil and a trewe man 8/39. 

As to the origin of the ,non-repetition’ of the ar- 
ticle in enumerations, Einenkel (p. 23) refers to a 
similar construction in O. Fr. espec. in Froissart. 
But the beginnings of this use may be found in O. 
E. Cp. Matzn III, 198. 


NUMBER AND GENDER. 


Some hesitation seems to be felt by Caxton about 
the Number of collective nouns, and manifests itself 
in the personal pronouns he uses in reference to them. 
For instances, see Pers. Pronouns. 

Caxton has some plurals without s, e. g. myle, marke, 
yere, thynge, &c (cp. Rémstedt, Engl. Schriftsprache 
bei Caxton, p.p. 37, 38), which must not be mistaken 
for singulars. Perhaps we have a case of Singular, 
instead of Plural in: 

I have made pees wyth hym and I gyve to hym his lyf 
and membre frely agayn 44/8 (Du: syn lyf ende syn leede 
56/25. Membrys is the usual plural form but Caxton may 
have taken Du. leede for a singular. 

The Plural for the Singular is found in the word 
condicions : 

Ye be of good condicions and goostly of your lyvyng 
48/12; he muste be a noble gentle man and have no chorles 
condicions 82/41; Thus shewde he his condicions and na- 
ture 92/1. 

Alms, O. E. aelmesse Gr. éAemuooim is still spelt 
almesse g/3, 28/24, as in the whole M. E. period (Strat- 
mann, ©. v. elmesse). 


The next passage shows hesitation as to the Gender 
of lesyng : 

The lesyng oftymes cometh unavysed and falleth in the 
mater unwetyngly. And so whan she is well cladde it 
goth forth thurgh with that other 60/30. The Du. has the 
feminine si, se. 
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Remember that in 0. E. séo léasung as well as 
seo leornung and all abstracts in ung, nis, &c., were 
feminine. 

Names of animals are, as a rule, considered mascu- 
line, and the word beest is referred to by he (not hit): 

Ther was no beest in al his lande... but he was there 
54/18; ther is no beest so fiers ne stronge but he can 
dompte hym 81/39. 


CASES. 


Nominative. 


The Nominative stands for an original Dative in he 
was woo 44/31, cp. Kellner, Outlines $ 151; Einenkel, 
113. The confusion of case has brought about changes 
of syntactical relations, viz., the impersonal verb has 
become personal & the substantive woo, has become 
an adjective. We probably have an adjective in: 
that shal make hym so woo 103/35, Reynard was woo 
118/16. But woo is still substantive in: woo begon 
107/5, for woo and payne he must creye 111/8, this 
payne dyde hym more sorow woo 111/16; Substantive 
used as a quasi-Interjection in: woo to me 81/6; O 
woo be to that lande 92/31. 


Dative. 


A Dative, reminding us of the datives incommodi - 
is found in: yf he be me to myghty 50/17. The Dative 
with to occurs very regularly after like: hit is like to 
tree of hebenus 84/38, cf 64/27, 17/19, 78/23, 115/36; after 
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partitive’ to denote this relation, it is well to be 
warned that a somewhat different thing is meant, 
than in the ordinary cases. (*) I may perhaps be 
pardoned for making an observation which is not 
quite relevant, — as I do not find it made anywhere. 


(*) Collective Genitive’ would perhaps be more apposite. 



































Emphatic Pronoun with ,,self’’. 


This pronoun may be used alone: ,everyche ... wylle 
be a lord hymself’ 56/12, or as an apposition to a per- 
sonal pronoun: ,Ye yourself shal not goo peasibly in 
the hye way’ 56/7. Sometimes ,own’ is inserted, or the 
Pr. is emphasized by some other way: ,I wil mysell 
in my persone helpe therto al that I may’ 56/38. The 
next instance is remarkable as to form and tells 
much about the history of these various connections: 
they them selven ben hurt and rewarded with the 
same’ 86/13. In the preceding case: I wil mysell etc. 
the two elements coalesce and have partly lost their 
independence but in the last instance, we find a trace 
of weak declension which, as well as the graphic 
s-paration of the two words them € selven corroborates 
Kellner’s view, viz. that the two words were primi- 
tively in apposition to each other, that self was not 
looked upon as a Substantive and that some change 
of pronunciation in me self, the self may have brought 
about myself, thyself, where the first element has 
taken the form of a possessive. 

Note moreover that the Pr. of the third person re- 
sisted the analogy of myself and that the latter does 
scarcely appear before the 13 century. (Kellner, 
Ouil., $ 296). 


Reflexive Pronoun. 
Both the simple and the compound form occur. 


According to Kellner ,as early as Caxton’s time the 
compound forms seem to be the rule. Of thrity in- 
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Both constructions sometimes occur in the same 
sentence: 

this clevid to his bones and can not be had out of the 
flessh 40/21; he smote wyth his foot reynard on the heed 
107/31. 

The phrase make your uryne may also be regarded 
more or less as pleonastic. 

As to the origin of the omission of the Possessive 
in such cases, I would point to certain uses of the 
Dativus commodi in O. and M. E. — gistoddun him 
aet licaes heafdum Ruthw. — M. E. She falleth him to 
foote Chaucer (quoted by Einenkel in Paul's Grundriss). 

In opposition to this use, I lastly mention the em- 
phatic designation of the possessor by means of the 
analytic Genitive: of him instead of his (Cf. Genitive). 


Demonstrative Pronouns. 


Tus. This, used substantively, with indefinite 
meaning: 

this is good luck 14/11; — meaning ,this place’: had I alle 
the hony that is bytwene this and portyngale I shold wel 
ete it allone 13/36, — applying to time: I have to fore this 
seen 67/31. 

Cf. ,This too with whom you are to marry”, Ben 
Jonson, quoted by Franz. E. St. xvn, 391. 

This, as Adjective, especially in temporal expressions: 

ye shal now goo to reynaert and saye to hym this 
seconde tyme that he come to court 19/16; your fayr wordes 
may not helpe you I thynke wel that ye shal this daye 
for your werkys be hanged by your necke 67/11. 

Expressions like ,this good while’, ,these six years’ 
etc. were frequent in the 17 c., Franz. ibid. 392. 

This moche: 

this moche must my fadre here of hym to whom he had 
most his trust on 87/34. 

This much’ is quoted by K. Oliphant (N. E., I, 530) 
from Coverdale, ab. 1550 as if it were a new ex- 
pression. Mátzner III, 123, gives an instance of this 
much = thus much, from Byron. 

Neutral this opposed to that: 


who that wyl go thurgh the world this to here and that 
to see, and that other to telle... 63/39. 


ThHaT. The demonstrative that may apply like this, 
to a preceding object: 

Can he that subtylte in suche wise that he stammer not 
in his wordes... this may may doo wonder 64/38. 
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gically interesting and we shall have to return to it 
when we explain the formation of Substantive Clauses 
(Vide under Conjunction that). It shows a certain 
incapacity of abstracting a complex member of a 
sentence and grasping it as one object, — Jespersen 
would say of ,parenthetizing’, (thinking of the arith- 
metical operation figured by x (a + b) (*) Thus, in- 
stead of ,If I wold (for your saacke bringe two let- 
tres...), we first have ,If I wold that, viz.: bringe 
two lettres .. … 

The Demonstrative, serving, as it were, as a res- 
ting-place for the mind, points to a transition-stage 
between coordinative and subordinative construction. 








(”) I must mention, however, that the opposite tendency manifecta itself 
in Reyn., e. g on p. &, end of al 1, where a series of adverbial clauses are 
followed by a principal Verb, without being connected with it by a recapitu- 
latory that: ,how that he gate helene... and how he brought her in to 
trove. . . the grete love and joly lyf that they had... was al corven in the 
elde”. 


Interrogative Pronoun. 


WHICH is used, as it is now, to denote classification, 
distinction ; 

Whiche ben frendes and kynne unto Reynard the foxe, 
(title of capit. xxx1 79/12). 

WHAT is often used quasi-adverbially : 

And her wyth wil I leve ffor what have I to wryte of 
thise mysdedes, I have ynowh to doo with myn owne self 
118/28. — The context shows that ‚what have I to wryte’ = 
‚why should I write’. 

Likewise in: what have I to doo wyth the wulf 96/21, 
it is not necessary to look on what as the Direct Object 
of do. ,Do with’ has a complete sense = deal with (Cf. the 
Fr. ,avoir à faire or affaire à, avec quelqu’un’). 

N.B. Remember the O. E. use of hwaet, which was not 
only exclamative =,Lo! behold!’ but also adverbial = ‚why, 
wherefore”. 

Note what in connection with many: 

What many a spity worde have ye brought forth wyth 
false lesyngis 101/30. 

For a similar use cf. Genesis xx, 9: What hast 
thou done unto us? and what have I offended thee? 

Note also the use of what in statements put into 
the interrogative form for the sake of emphasis: 

What trowe ye how many a grete lesynge muste I lye 
er I coude escape from hym 49/31. What wene ye how 
many ben ther suche false extorcionners now in thise dayes 
115/3. 

What is elliptic in the connections what if, what 
though. In the next instance we have a curious case 
of a stronger ellipsis, viz. the whole sentence depen- 
ding on the conjunction though is omitted: 
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that me repenteth, thaugh it be to(o) late — what thawh 
sir kyng said the lupaerd, yf ther be ony thyng mysdon, 
it shal be amended 53/7. — The Du. has here simply „Wat 
is dan heer coninc” 68/7. 

What ther of = what does it matter? viz.: it does 
not matter 46/28. 


It has been shown under the Relat. Pron. that in- 
terrogative Pr. easily pass into Indefinite or ,genera- 
lising’ Relatives (who that, etc.). The transition may 
be observed in such passages as:... wheresomever 
he went and in what felowship ... 84/36 and what man 
loked in the glasse had he ony disease... he shold 
be anon heled of it 84/30. — The change of sense of 
what is linked with a change of ,direct’ into ,indirect 
speech’. | | 

As to the idiom what with... what with 37/4, see 
under the Preposition 1oith. 


The Relative Pronoun. 


THaT. That is the normal, by far the most frequent 
relative in Caxton. In the forty first pages of Reynard, 
it occurs about eighty times, whereas whiche only 
occurs about forty times whom five and where (in the 
compounds whereof, whereby, &c.) ten times. It is 
used in quite a general way, with reference to per- 
sons or things and may have as its correlative a noun 
or a pronoun. It is found especially after personal 
pronouns: they that 16/40, 19/23, 27/27, 27/81, 81/17, 34/14, 
35/39; them that 4/20, 7/18, 9/15, 22/20, 34/12, 35/30, 39,7, 40/7. 

The frequent occurrence of they that, them that in 
cases, where to day we should use a demonstrative 
pronoun before the relative, is worth noticing. 

And for them that understandeth it, it shal be ryght 
joyous plaisant and prouffitable 4/20,21. 

We still say he, him (who), she (who) where the 
French say celui, celle qui. They that, them that have, 
on the contrary, been replaced by those who. There 
does not seem to be emphasis enough in these words 
for a relative to lean upon them. Possibly the 
analogy of the French ceux qui had some influence 
here and he that remained simply because there was 
no convenient singular demonstrative corresponding 
to the plural those. Moreover we have already seen 
when speaking of demonstrative pronouns how the 
personal pronouns they, them often retain something 
of their demonstrative origin. 

The use of they that, them that had become less 
frequent in the second half of the xvitk century (Cp. 
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WHoso: 
For whoso sayth alway trouthe he may not now goo 


nowher' thurgh the world 65/26; other instances: 65/28, 86/40, 
100/10. 


Origin: O. E. swa hwa swa, swa hwaet swa. Cp. 
Wilfing § 306. Later forms: hwa swa, hose, whose. 


WHOSOEVER. These compounds are not rare in 
Caxton where they generally occur under the forms 
whososomever, whosommever, who somme ever. See 
63/27, 68/22, 82/5, 96/14, 109/78, 115/11, 118/7. (For the use 
of whatsomever, whatsomdever in modern ,Vulgar- 
sprache’, cf. Storm, p. 780). 

Origin: who that... ever, who that... ever appear 
early in the M. E. period (Cp. Morris, Outlines § 224). 


Whoever, whatever, whichever belong to a later 
period. 


As was stated in the beginning of this paragraph, 
all these pronouns may be used without antecedent 
or with an expressed (following) antecedent. Even in 
cases where the antecedent is expressed, it is gene- 
rally not indispensable to the sense. We shall there- 
fore have further opportunities of considering these 
cases in our next paragraph which deals with the 
Supplementary Pronoun after Relatives. 


The Relative Pronoun in the Sentence. 


For convenience’ sake it seems advisable to deal 
here with several points which properly belong to the 
syntax of the Sentence. Three questions have to be 
examined: The use of Supplementary Pronouns after 
Relatives; — the Omission of Relatives; — Subordinate 
construction by means of Relatives, instead of Coor- 
dination. 


SUPPLEMENTARY PRONOUN. 


This is the phenomenon we may still observe in 
modern. German: ich der ich, du der du, &c. In O. 
E. the constructions sé pe hé, sé pe him, sé pe his 
were common. The supplementary prononn either 
immediately followed, or was separated from the re- 
lative. In some cases, it was entirely redundant: in 
other instances, it was a means of supplying the 
deficiency ofthe indeclinable pe, as, for instance, when 
it was used to express the Genitive: Aelfmder... pe 
se arcebiscop aelfedh der generede his life (Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle, quoted by Sweet: Anglo-Saxon Reader, p. 
LXI). Such a use which is essentially the outcome 
of a mixture of constructions and is still to be found 
in vulgar speech, becomes rarer as syntax gains in 
logical regularity. (For instances in Shakespeare, see 
Abbott § 249). 

In arranging the instances collected in Reynard, I 
follow the classification of Kellner. Three principal 
types of relative constructions may be distinguished: 





















































Numerals. 


Bothe tico is found, instead of both: 

the cony laprel and the roek were so sore aferde that 
they durste not speke, but pyked and stryked them out of 
the court bothe two 71/26. (In Du: simply ,si streken beyde 
uten hove’ 92,7). 

The form tweyne occurs besides two, e. g. 7/28, 71/35, 
105/27. Rómstedt observes (E. Schriftspr. bei Caxt. 39) 
that this form is only found after the Noun, or when 
used absolutely. We find however: 

ther laye in a grete ape with tweyne grete wide cyen, 
and they glymmed as a fyre 98/18. 

Note the apposition of Numerals to Pers. Pr. in 
we ten, them thre 83/36. 


VERB. 


Impersonal Verbs. 


While O. E. was very rich in Impersonal Verbs, 
this construction is decreasing in M. E., partly, no 
doubt, in consequence of the confusion between cases. 
The change may be noticed in Caxton. 

However, several verbs expressing states of the 
human mind, inclinations or disinclinations have kept 
the impersonal form: 

Lyst: hym lusted no lenger to smyte the bere 16/38; 

Also personal 96/26. 

Repent: that me repenteth 28/2, whiche me sore repenteth 
46/3, 53/1. 

Behoove: reynard yow behoveth wel suche shoes 45/19; 
suche shoes’ probably represents the O. E. Genitive of the 
thing, — béhôvian being used like opus est (Mätzn. II, 204); 
it is possible however that it is a Nominative and that we 
have in behoveth the old southern ending of the plural in 
- eth (cf: ...for them that understandeth it 4/21); — as 
it behoved 85/25. Thow haste so ofte deceyved me that 
me behoveth now to take good hede of thee 110/31. — Also 
used personally in the sense of ,be needed’: Constance is 
fythyng and behoveth to the lordes. Cf: 31/31, 45/19. 

-— Growle: hym myght growle that ever he sawe hym 78/37. 
(Du: hem gruwelen mocht 101/11). Tho cryde he alas me 
growleth of thyse fowle nyckers 100/21. (Du: mi grurvelt ... 
van desen jonghen nickers 132,12); tho growled them alle 
and were aferd of that syeding water 114/11. (Du: Doe 
gruwelde hem allen over dat siedende water 150,16). 

The word must be regarded as a ,Dutchism’ in 
Caxton. It is not mentioned in Stratmann’s M. E. 
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expressed, is a word cognate to the Verb, and is 
therefore merged into the predicate: 

Ther was daunsed manerly the hovedaunce 54/14. 

Ther was never lyed a greter lesyng 57/37. 

Ther was never suche a prouffre prouffred to ony kynge 
109/2. 

The corresponding Du. passages are: 

Men dansede daer manierliken den hovedans 69,19. 

Nye en wart meerre loeghen gheloghen 74,13. 

Ie waene nye coninck soe schonen ghebot ghebodeu en 
wert 143,23. 

In the first example, we have the indefinite men, 
which confirms my view that the E. passive Verb is 
used impersonally in order to denote an action with 
an undetermined subject like in the Latin dicitur. 
This is evidently the sense of the passive in the fol- 
lowing instance: 

ther upon was leyde a marble stone... and theron was 
hewen in grete letters in this wyse 11/17. (the Du. quite 
similarly has: Ende daer wert op gehouwen ... aldus 14/28). 

The original sense of the Adverb is also obscured 
and the construction impersonal in: what is there 
happed 55/30. This is not a question meaning, ,what 
has happened here?’ The rook knows very wel what 
has happened and the phrase is exclamative as the 
construction shows us: 

he caught her by the heed and boote it off tho was 1 
in grete sorowe and cryde lowde Alas alas what is there 
happed (Not so in Du: O wi o wach wat ghesciet daer 
71,20). 

This passage throws light on another interesting 
case: | 

Ther is a beer taken 15,28. (Du: Daer is een beer 
ghevanghen 20/18. 

The sense is not: ,in that place a bear lies, having 
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been taken’; the important part of the statement is 
not the presense of a bear in a certain situation, but 
the news of the taking of the bear. I say ,the news’ 
because it seems to me that there has here, as well 
as daer in the Du. original a meaning akin to the 
temporal one, so that 1 should paraphrase the passage 
in this way: ,a bear has just been taken’. 

The sense of the Past Pple also deserves our atten- 
tion. It is not a mere attributive Adjective referring 
to beer, it is connected with zs. It denotes an action 
which is entirely past, so that the present is, joined 
to this Past Pple, has the sense of a perfect tense 
(cf: the Lat. captus sum) But the result of this action 
is considered as being still felt and in this, if I am 
not mistaken, resides the the efficacy of the construc- 
tion there ts. 

The omission ot it or of there in Impersonal Verbs 
is still frequent in Caxton: 

With lyst, behoove, &c., see above. 

With thynk, I found but one instance of it: ,It thynketh 
me good’ 60/40, and one of that 8/21. 

Though ye be not grete ther lyeth not on 19/80, — a 
literal translation of the Du: daer en ligt niet an 25,17, 
where niet probably is an Indefinite Pronoun = niets. 

Where as nedeth subtyl counseyl 24/38. 

So faryth by me 89/36. Swa hit fareth is found in E. 
M. E. (Stratmann's Dictionary). 

In lyke wyse is fallen to me 68/25. 

Note the presence of the comparative expressions so, lyke 
wyse in the last two instances: 

The omission of it was usual, as it still is now, in clauses, 
especially in comparative clauses. See Mitzn. II, 33. 

As is to god wel acceptable. — 64/5, as moche as in hym 
is 96/26. 

But it is found also: 

As it wel semed 106/35. 
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waye that youre soule shal goo 35/24; He ranne the hye 
way to maleperduys ward 58/21; Tho wente he his strete 
56/36. 


Among the remaining cases, I first examine the use 
of some verbs of teutonic origin: 

Abyde, — intransitive: 

I shal be to you a tryew friende and abyde by yow 13/23; 
... yf we abode here 20/32; he wil not for me neyther come 
ne abyde 19/25; 

sometimes used almost as an auxiliary verb: murdre 
abydeth not hid 89/27; 

transitive: for t(o) abyde suche right and sentence as shal 
be there gyven 12/18. Cf 19/7. 

The simple byden is also found, used intransitively: And 
in nede alway have byden by yow 67/27. 

O. E. dbidan was used either alone or with a ge- 
nitive, rarely with an Accusative (Koch, p. 99). 

Aby(d)e is a different Verb = abye, O. E. abycgan, 
pay for. The d has been inserted by the Editor, 
without any reason. Abye gives a forcible meaning 
and is indicated by the Dutch text:...he had fasted 
and prayde that yf I lyve a yere he shal aby(d)e it 
11/5 (Du: hi salt becopen). 

he hath confessyd hymself that he... consentyd to ky- 
wardes deth, it is reson that he aby(d)e it 59/12. (Du: Mo- 
gelic is dat hi dat becoep 68,12). 


Menen: 
intransitive: the foxe mente of good strokes 14/21; 
transitive: ... he mente no falsehede 57/12 (Du: gheen 


beschuyt in dochte 73,21). 

The same word as Du. meenen, but also as O. E. 
maenan. 

Sorrow ; 

intransitive, 14/40; transitive: there dede he that I may 
wel sorowe and bewaylle 39/34. 
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Witen: 

he was caught in the gryn by the necke and er he 
wyste 22/1. 

The Du. has the neutral Pronoun: eer hijt wiste. 

Pres. Engl. know is used in the same way, whereas 
the Fr., except in the affermative phrase ,je sais’ 
generally requires the undetermined object. 

Become is also found with a fuller meaning than it 
usually has at present. This Verb has become a 
‚quasi-auxiliary’, that is to say it cannot, any more 
than be, form a Predicate by itself. in the following 
passages it has retained its etymological sense of 
motion and is followed by where: 

Alas in what daunger be ye comen in, where shal ye 
become 58/24 (Du: waer sul di bleven 75,10). I wold fayn 
knowe where they ben be comen 80/36 (waer die ghebleven 
waeren 105,9) I shal wyte wher thise lewellis ben becomen 
81/27 (Du: waer...ghebleven sijn 106,9). 

Cf. Chaucer, Misc. Poems, 7, 247: Alas! wher is 
become your gentilesse! 

Become is used in Pres. English as a quasi-auxiliary 
in order to express the progressive passive: ,became 
changed’, ,became mingled’ I believe there is a similar 
use of the word in this passage: | 

Whan Isegrym the wulf... wente in to religion and 
become a monk shorn in the ordre 43/10 (i. e. ,was shorn 
into the order of monks’) Cf the Du: Doe Isegrym — en 
moninck beschoren wort 55/24. 


Auxiliary Verbs. 


BE is often found instead of the present hare, — 
even with verbs used transitively: 

Was goon 25/21, was escaped 17/10, be departed 49/14, was 
falle 27/32, is happed 55/30. 


= 
( 
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Of course in most of the cases, be or have might 
still be used according as we consider a periphrastic 
tense with be or have + Past Pple, as representing . 
a complete or an incomplete présent. But it seems to 
me that the first point of view was the most frequent 
in Reynard. 


Have, besides its use as an auxiliary. and its sense 
of possessing can have some special meanings which I 
may mention here: ; 

Thy that were wonte to sytte there I have (= get, bring, 
them awaye 27/27; the wulf was had to the kychen 90:30. 
Such thynges as dayly ben used and had in the counseyllys 
of lordes 4/6 (Du: gehanteert ende gebruyct); he had alle 
other heestis in despyte 36/31 (= held in despite, despised). 


WILL, sometimes with its complete sense of ‚be 
willing’ : 

I wold that ye wolde aventure... 7/27; she sware. . . that she 
wolde it had coste her alle... 29/35 ; where ben they that so 
wolde doo, that is to destroye them self for to kepe yow 40/2. 

The next passages are still more characteristic: 

The bestes... wondred what the kynge wold 42/14; 

He ran to the mare and axed her how she wold selle 
her fool or kepe it 62/82. 

For instances in Shakespeare, s. Abbott, : § 329. 

I found an instance of will with the ,frequentative' 
sense it has in such Pres. English phrases as: ,When 
I was young, professors, would invite their pupils on 
Sundays’ (Matzner does not refer to this use): 

And alwey whan he had so smyten hym thenne wolde 
to goo above the wynde and reyse the duste that it made 
his eyen ful of stufs 107/4: ,Willen’ is not used in the 
corresponding Du. passage 140/30. 

Note also the interrogative phrase wille we, used as 
a sort of plural Imperative (1% person), equivalent to 
the present E. ,suppose’ (we do this): 


























Tense. 


PRESENT. . 

Caxton sometimes uses the Present in order to 
describe vividly some scene of tumult and agitation 
(Praesens historicum): 

Lantfert cam to hym wyth the preest and forth with alle 
the parysshe and began to smyte and stryke sore upon his 
heed and visage he receyved there many a sore stroke, 
every man beware hierby, who hath harme and scathe, 
every man wil be ther at and put more to 16/11. 


PERFECT. 

The use of the Perfect was somewhat wider than 
now. In some cases it is justifiable and probably 
serves to indicate some shade of temporal meaning 
better than the Imperfect could do it: 

Whan we were comen in to myn hows and ermelyn my 
wyf understood that I sholde goo over see she fyl doun in 
a swoun 50/33. 

See my lorde these grete woundes that he hath made to 
me wyth hys sharpe longe nayles 55/9. 

Sometimes it interchanges, in the same sentenco, 
with the Imperfect, without any very clear difference 
in meaning: | 

(The same in Du: so is bruyn voerden conine ghecomen 
ende sprac 24,12). | 

With suche flateryng wordes hath reynard thise two 
flatred that they wente wyth hym 48/17. 

„Peten likewise: So heeft reynaer dese twee versot dat 

. gingen 62,1). 

Now is brune gone on his waye toward the foxe 12/5. 

(Du: Nu is Br. derwart ghereyst). 
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SEQUENCE OF TENSES. 

Derogations from the consecutio temporum aré not 
rare; often this is a consequence of the confusion 
between direct and indirect speech: 

Isegrym commanded anon and bodde his kyn and frendes. 
that they shold see to reynart that he escaped not ffor he 
is so wyly and fals 32/30. 

Who so had in his eyen ony smarte or sorenes or in his 
body ony swellyng... yf he stryked his stone on the place 
where the gryef ¿8 he shal anon be hole 82/20. 

Have ye also payd hym for the hony combes..., yf ye 
have not it were a grete shame 18/5. 


M OOD. 


Subjunctive. 


In the chapter on Tense, speaking of the Imperfect 
and Pluperfect in Conditional sentences, I have had 
occasion to show that the simple form of the Imperf. 
Subjunctive, instead of the periphrastic form is still 
very frequent in Caxton. Here are some additional 
instances: 

yf I refused | were a fool 104/24; yf ye nede anythyng... 
I wold alway be redy 117/8; yf I wente wyth yow men 
sholde arette vilonye unto my crowne 43/25; though thou 
promysedest to me alle the world of fyn rede gold I wold 
not late thee escape 110/21; but yf I wyste how to escape 
I wente hardyly in 98/15. 

Instances of the Pluperfect: 

I thought truly ¿t had ben an evyl chaunge for to have 
a foule stynkynge theef 38/6; yf his formest feet had been 
hole the foxe had not endured so longe 107/16. 

For the use of the simple instead of the compound 
form of Subjunct. in Shakesp. s. Abbott, $ 361. 

The decay of the Subjunctive mood is a characte- 
ristic feature of Modern English. The modern tendency 
was already at work in Caxton; nevertheless, the use 
of the Subjunctive was wider than at present. The 
Subj. was found alone, not depending on a Conjunc- 
tion, in sentences expressing wish: 

God gyve you good morrow 46/19; god be wyth you 47/23; 

we have both the Conjunction that and the optative in: 


goo and drowne them that evyl mote they fare 100/23, 
cf. 91/42; 
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in concessive sentences: 

He shold have victorye were it by nyght or by daye 82/34; 
I pray and comande alle them that holde of me be they 
here or wheresomever they be 56/33; — who so have envye 
and spyte of an others welfare... it shold be wel behoefful 
86/40; 1 shal bydwynge and subdue the haddest thou sworn 
the contrarye 86/8; 

in conditional sentences, see the chapter on Tense. 

Subjunctive after a Conjunction; — in the ,indirect 
speech’ : 

saye to hym that he come 19/17; thenne myght I saye 
I were not happy 30/32; cf. Wene ye'that I were a fool 
14/37 ; 

after if: who shal blame Reynart yf he have taken fro 
a theef stolen good hit is reson... 8/30; yf bruyns crowne 
be blody what is that to me 30/25; yf ony sate on me ony 
thyng 93/2; yf the kyng hunte after me 50/16; for yf he 
see hym ones he shal doo as he wyl 81/40. 

after though: though he be greet he has no herte 103/38; 
though he were to fore fell he is now chaunged otherwise 
than he was 40/23. 

but the Indicative also occurs: yf I durste I wolde pay 
you of mercy though my hurte and sorow is playsant to 
you 32/36. 

after til: we shal hunte hym til he be take 85/40; 

after er: al his lesynges shal not a vaylle hym er he 
departe fro me 94/17; 

in consecutive sentences, e. g. after so that, ete: 

Can he that subtylte in suche wyse that he stamer not 
in his wordes... 64/39. 














The Lat. construction which became frequent in 


the 14 century entirely supplanted the other in 
the 16%, 


Functions of Inrinrrive. — INFINITIVE SUBJECT. 

The Inf. is generally preceded by lo. 

The Predicate may be a Substantive or an Adjective— a, 
Phrases with a Subst. and simple Inf., e. g. passe 
over is an ease, which are common in Chaucer (Ein- =am- 
enk. 229) are very rare in Caxton. Instances with 
an Adj. or a Pple used adjectively: ‚But alway tom 
misdoo and trespace and not to amende hym that is amis 
evyl and a devely lyf’ 73/31. 

Is it not evyl don to sende to a lorde his servaunt=#ts 
hede 72/26, (Du: is dit niet misdaen 93,12). 

In connection with Impersonal Verbs, Caxton als 
uses to, whereas the simple Inf. was the rule i asin 
Chaucer (Einenkel 231): 

plese: ‘plese it you to here our complaynte 9/33; 

lyst: hym lusted no lenger to smyte the bere 16/83; 

hurte: what hurted the foxe to speke fuyr 20/15. 


INFINITIVE AS OBJECT. 

The Inf. is found principally after the followimag 
Verbs: 

Dare, the simple Inf is the rule in Caxton as well 
as in Chaucer: 

In the next passage the form with to is found 
besides the other: 

I dar wel come opeuly in the lyghte and to answere to 
alle the complayntes that ony man can saye on me 68/6. 

In N. E. usage is still divided. As a rule, tis 
used after dare = challenge, or when dare is itself in 
the Infinitive: 

Can = be able, is used with simple Inf.: 
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Predicate really was accompanied by a Dative and 
not by an Accusative ? 

To recapitulate: we have seen that the use of the 
Infinitive, — which was in many cases originally 
imitated from the Latin, was later exploited by the 
tendency towards shortness of expression which is a 
feature of N. E. But neither of these causes were 
already at work in Caxton. Moreover the construction 
of Acc. cum Inf.-Subject which was common in Chau- 
cer was then falling into disuse; so that, on the 
whole, Caxton's use of the Infinitive was not very 
extensive. 


ACCUSATIVE WITH OMITTED INFINITIVE. 


After think, me thinketh : 

me thought it right good 34/26. 

After know: 

I knowe our soverain lord the kyng of so hye byrthe, 88/5. 

After suffer: 

er I shold suffre you in this sorow 70/10, 

After here: 

I have herde ofte named parys london akon and coleyn 
42/3. (Ick heb dicke hoeren noemen...). 
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... was not the better Notwithstandyng he had wonnen 
the flycche of hacon with grete drede 8/7; 

. and helde hym faste notwithstanding that he bledde 
108/16. 

The origin of the Preposition may also be a Pple 
used as an apposition, the connection of which with 
the word it refers to becomes looser, so that in the 
end its concrete meaning disappears and it simply. 
denotes an abstract relation with a following word 
governed by it. So were formed: saving, touching, 
considering. (S. Einenk., 276): 

How the kyng spack touching this complaynt 11/1. All 
they that desyred the kynges frendshyp were there savyng 
reynard the foxe 54/20. Late me thenne make amendis 
accordyng to the lawe 71/16. He is passyng reed on his 
heed 18/30. (Du: onmaten rood). 

Ther is rosel a passing fayr theef 25/14. 

Passing is used a Preposition by Chaucer: ,he syngeth 
and daunceth passing ony man’. 
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amples are probably to be regarded as compound 
words, the first part of which is an original Abstract 
Noun: 

Reynard had many a dwellyng place 12/9. (Du: woe- 
ninghe, p. 15). The preest toke to locken his wyf an offryng 
candel and badde her lyght it... 22/24. (Du: een offer 
kaerse 29,10); clyme up hastily and bynde the corde faste 
to the lynde and make a rydyng knotte or a strope 33/35. 
(Du: knoept aan die linde ende maket een strop 43,20). 

Quite parallel to offryng candel, I find in O. E. 
offringe-hläfas, Shewbread. It is possible however 
that dwellyng, offring, ryding were no longer felt as 
Verbal Nouns, but rather as Pres. Pples, the connec- 
tion of which to the word referred to was a loose 
one, i.e. that the action predicated by the Participle 
did not belong to the Subject, but to some other 
word that was in the mind. 

This is the case in such French expressions as: 
couleur voyante, école payante, rue passante, café chan- 
tant which had perhaps some influence on English. 


Passive or Past Participle. 


Form. 

Past Participles of Romance origin which have kept 
their original form and not been anglicised by the 
ending-ed are not very frequent in Reynard. Besides, 
it is very difficult to decide whether a word is to be 
regarded as a pure Participle or as a participial Ad- 
jective. An interesting case is the Pple agravate: 
‚ye reysed and accompanyed your self with a cursyd 
and persone agravate’ 43/23, — a latinism which is 
said by Skeat (Principles, II, 155) to make here its 
first appearance in the language. | 


VOICE. 

The Passive Pple may be used with an Active 
meaning or at least, without regard to voice. 

Woned, wont = ,assuetus’ ; 

in: ye have not be woned so to doo 66/37 the word is 
still a Verb conjugated in the Passive. In the following 
passages it becomes an Adjective = ‚having the habit’: many 
a good flitche of bacon wherin I was wonte to fyl my 
bely 26/22. Cf. woned 42/28, 113/25, wont 76/24. 

I trowe ye be wel remembryd therof 76/33. 

I am brought in to a grete hevynes undeservid and not 
gylty 68/26. — The analogy of ‚not gylty’ and the Du. text 
(le ben overdient ende sonder scout in dien groten swaren 
last 88,9) prove that the word refers to the Subject and 
means ‚without deserving’. 

Wyth a dissymylyd and sorowful speche saide the foxe... 
81/29. 

... forhongred houndes 114/18. (Du: verhongert 150,28 but 
Kellner, Lxxur, shows that the same use was very frequent 
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it is passed prime, &c., — and points to the influence 
of the Fr. ,passé’. 

That courtoys hier complayneth of that is passyd many 
yeres goon 6/28. 

I knew that wel xt yere a goon 42/24. 

Now two yere passid cam a man and a serpent here in 
to this court 75/12. 


ADVERB. 


The adverbial use of Prepositions and the formation 
of separable or inseparable Compound Adverbs with 
there, here, where and a Preposition, replacing a Pre- 
position + a Neutral Pronoun are treated of as a 
sequence to Prepositions. 

Similar formations occur with there, &c., and any 
adverbial expression : 

ther bysyde was an hie montayne and lande and there 
muste brune in the myddel goon over 12/8. 

A pleonastic Correlative Adverb is sometimes intro- 
duced in these connections: 

there was he beten therfore 30/27; ... hier behoveth other 
counseyl herto 31/31; and there she ete so moche therof 
that the wormes have byten a two her throte 69/20. 

The correlative construction also occurs with other 
Adverbs: | 

Affter thise wordes tho torned hym reynart toward his 
castel 15/25. 

The limit between Adjective and Adverb was not 
so sharply defined as it is now. The use of the same 
word in either acception was frequent. Adjectives, 
in adverbial functions, were found as well before Verbs 
as before other Adjectives, e. g.: 

flowris swete smellyng 5/6; fonde the gate faste shette 
12/13; made it playn (= quite) like to the other... 38/29; 
had don so evyl 44/3; they fal fro hye to low in grete 
shame and sorowe 114/26. 

Especially frequent are the intensive Adverbs: 

sore = Du. zeer, Germ. sehr: complayned sore, hasted 


sore &c. 5/20, 15/1, 56/16; clene 82/12; dere 67/35; fayn: 
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After = behind 26/40, 85/41. 

Afterward from = back, backwards: 

his kynne and lignage drawe al afterward from hym 78/34- 

To fore = forwards, in front 60/27, 78/22. 

Forth: 

Come forth 79/24; called him forth 79/22. Welcome my 
dere chyldren to me forth and stande by reynard your dere 
nevew 89/23. (Not in Dutch: Willecome sproek vrouwe 
rukenauwe myn lieve schoene kindere coemt ende staet by 
reynaer uwen lieven neve 103,6). 

In a derived sense, forth = further, moreover: 

Lantfert cam...wyth the preest and forth with alle the 
parysshe 16/8. Now here how the foxe forth dyde (= con- 
tinued) 45/4. 

Withinforth = within: are ye withinforth as ye seme 
outward 72/16. Cf. 84/37; 

withoutforth = outwardly: withoute forth on the rynge 
stode a stone 82/11,12. Cf. 85/12. 

The two words are found in Chaucer, Reg. Pecock 
(Skeat’s Specimens, P. III). 

Besides withoutforth, without occurs: ... abode with- 
out (= outside) 98,11. 

Forthon =henceforth: Eme see now forthon that ye doo 
good werkis 28/23. (Du: voert an). 

Nigh: 

I shal so answere, that I shal touche somme nygh ynowh 
59/38. I was ny(g)he al a swoun 55/6. 

Nigh seems to be due to the Du. in the next passage: 

Nay it is not so cleer, ne so open now her nyghe 72/11. 
(Du: Neen ten is soe slecht noch so claer niet nerghens 
nae 93,4). 

Overal (ubique): 50/6, 54/12, 78/20, 1176, 117/80 is not 
due to the Du. (Cf. Logeman, Inleid. Lrv). 

Adverbs with modal meaning. 

The connections with ,wyse’ again illustrate the 
passage of adverbial phrases into simple Adverbs: 
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I sorrowed that it myght happen us in lyke wyse 37/38: 
in lyke wyse as he was 77/30; but I myght none other wyse 
doo 99/30. 

Otherwyse is also found after an Indefinite Pronoun 
= ,else’: 

we wyl none otherwyse send for hym 68/5. 

Note ,right as’ = ,just as’: 

and right as the feest had dured vii days a boute midday 
cam in the cony 54/26. Cf. 55/16. 

So, also. 

Also is found in the meaning ,likewise’, in the same 
way’ (in keeping with the etymol. eall swa, wholly so): 

Hit is better to have prys honour reste and pees... than 
to have shame (hurte) unreste ... Also it it lytyl worship 
to hym that hath overcomen a man thenne to slee hym, it 
is grete shame 110/15. 

It may also imply a gradation: They ben many and also 
the moste parte that crepe after his waye and his hole 
117/21. (In Du. simply: sie creepen alle, &c.). 

Also serves as a correlative in comparisons a func- 
tion which is not fulfilled by the abbreviated form 
as (also, alse, als, as): 

the mone shyneth also light as it were daye 20;27. I 
shal never also longe as I lyve have her frendship 81/10. 

Cf. Chaucer: also many, (Leg. of G. W. 528); also 
muche as (C. T., D., 2134). Note that the latest instance 
of this quoted by Murray dates from 1410. 

Álso = 80: 

I see that ye be also wery that the swete renneth 
down by your chekys 12/39; And thenne was his body 
also glat and slyper that the wulf sholde have none holde 
on hem 108/15. 

Also sometimes has a conclusive sense similar to 
that of Modern German ,also’ in: 

Reynarde's frendes and lignage to the nombre of xL have 
taken also their leve of the kynge... 118/38. 
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An Adverb or Adverbial Preposition may also be 
used attributively and be equivalent to an Adjective 
clause : 

He stopped the hole...and made hit... playn lyke to 
the other grounde by 38/29. (Cf. the Modern use of „hard by’). 

The place of the Adverb in the sentence will be 
studied later on. 

Among the many tautological constructions which 
occur in our text, we may mention here that of a 
Verb with an Adverb of cognate meaning: 

he ofte was wonte 12/21, [was wonte many a tyme 26/22, 
(as in English of the present time we may still hear ,he 
often used to invite people’); answerd agayn 8/4, mysfylle ... 
evyl 55/26, escaped away 113/36, tarye longe 117/6. 
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the ,subjective element’ in language (Bréal, Sémantique, 
p. 254). 
Wirn. 


With has the two same essential meanings as by. 
The primitive sense is ,contra’, Mätzn. Il, 437. Later 
it denotes accompaniment, manner, instrument, cause. 
It is used to indicate some physical or other quality 
in appositive phrases equivalent to a surname: 

Syr bertolt with the longe fyngers ... In the next 
passage the first with has a similar sense, while the second 
means manner, cause: .., this preest that sytteth her with 
the bloody crowne he lost his skynne wyth the uncortoys 
departyng of the swyn 92/26. 

The idiom what with... repeated, is represented in: 

What wylh the devels helpe and erafle and for my faders 
richesse they concluded and swore there the kyngys deth 
87/5. Note that we have what with... and for; for is 
earlier in this connection, but with...with already appears 
in Gower. 

After words denoting a friendly or an unfriendly 
disposition with precedes the object to which this 
disposition applies: wroth with 47/31, 58/16. 

Note the expression to be grete with. We might at 
first be tempted to supply some word like friend after 
grete: 

she was grete wyth the quene and wel belovyd 73/4. Du: 
Dese was mitter coninginnen zeer lief ende wel ghemint 44,5. 

But the Adjective again appears alone in: 

they thought that the wulf was better withholden and 
gretter wyth you than I was... 113/28, Du: hem docht dat 
ysegrym bat met u ghesien was dan ick arme knecht 149,18, 

Applied to time, with denotes simultaneousness and 
is found in the compound Demonstrative Adverbs 
therewith, herewith (= with this): 

herewith he departed = with this, or after this he de- 
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parted. — Note also: ...wyth the first messager that shold 
come...they shold be redy 39/28 (concrete expression = 
with the coming of”). 

Note the expressions: meet with 68/14, this occurs 
in Layamon (Mätzner II, 441) but in O. E. metan was 
always transitive; In ,I fonde hym with the dede' 
94/37, with probably expresses contemporaneousness as 
when we say: ,J arose with the dawn’. 

With is found before personal Nouns, with Verbs 
expressing a situation, e. g. with be used impersonally : 

me thynketh you are not wel wyth your self 68/17. 


For. 

The original sense is the local one = before. This 
meaning is still felt where for = instead of: 

How dame rukenawe answerd for the foxe to the kynge 
73/1. 

From this idea of substitution, for may come to 
denote the price of some service: 

O dere reyner lede me thyder for alle that I may doo 
for yow 21/8. 

For = as, is further used before appositions or 
‚second objects’ : 

I telle you for trouth 24/16. And thenne ludge they fur 
right and lawe that smale thevis...shold be hanged 78/14. 

We may see a reminiscence of the local sense in 
the next passage: 

he hath ben advocate for the bysshop of cameryk 1x yere 
68/15. The Du. has here simply the Genitive: des bisscops 
advocaet 87,32. 

For expresses the aim, thus, after Verbs of motion: 

... the first messager that shold come for them 89/28. 

In other instances where no idea of motion is in- 
cluded, the connection of for with the preceding Verb 
is less intimate and the expression is similar to an 
Adverb: 
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l advyse you for the leste hurte that ye and my lady 
goo bothe thyder 41/24. 

For shares with, of, by, with, the meaning of origin, 
cause, instrument, quoke for fere 47/2. This function 
survives up to recent times, although for is rather 
superseded by of, from. Dr. Johnson's theory was: for 
before a privative (,to die for thirst') and of before a 
positive. | 

The causal for is frequent in Reynard: 

An oth sworn for force is non oth 50/12; he wiste not 
whatto doo for joye 17/23; old wymen that for age had 
not one toeth in her heed 15/36; he myght not see for the 
blood which ran over his eyen 16/7. 

Out of this meaning will have developed the sense 
in spite of which we find in ,for all that’. 

The foxe understood theyr menyng wel, he thought towards 
them but lytyl good for al that 93/28. 

For = for fear of, to prevent: ,al this I passe over 
for losyng of tyme’ 85/18. 

See on this sense of for, which is not referred to 
by Koch or Mátzner, — Stoffel, Studies, p. 18. 


BESIDE. 


A Lytel besyde the waye 28/30. 
Cf. O. E. be sidan, Caedm. II, 547. 


NIGH. 

Whan he saw her so nygh hym 55/28. How shold 1 
come so nygh her 69/25. It shold goo to(o) nyghe myn 
honour and worship 95/26. 

Nigh, like next,as a rule immediately precedes the 
Noun it governs. Nigh to is quite exceptional. 
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more frequent than now, espec. after Verbs like give, 
tell, &c. 


To... WARD. 

As aseparable Preposition, common in our text: 

to you ward 14/15, to maleperduys ward 20/8, to him 
ward 98/11, to the dore ward 27/22, to the court ward 28/28, 
29/17, to the galowes warde 33/9, to the village ward 38/84, 
to the bataylle ward 104/28. 

In to ward: tho wente the force agayn in to his borugh 
ward 23/14. Instances from Layam., in Mátzner II, 330. — 

Cf. unto Paris ward, Shakespeare, I Henry vi, 3,3. 

Toward = with regard to: 

he thought toward them but lytyl good 93/28. 

UNTo. 


Unto is an emphatic form of to, implying a conti- 
nuity of direction. Caxton, however, often uses it 
quite as an equivalent of to; 

hurt unto the deth 18/81; he “come to court unto the plee 
19/17, Î see noman but 1 have trespaced unto 34/21; I gyve 
it unto you 41/12. 

It will be seen from these examples that unto re- 
presents not only O. E. to but the to of the peri- 
phrastic Dative. As to the etymology of this Prepo- 
sition, see Mátzner, II, 327. (The first element of unto 
is compared to Gotic unte, O. E. op, &c.). Unto does 
not regularly appear in literary language until the 
14th century and was probably introduced from the 
Northern dialects. 

For the use of unt in Mod. E. cf. Mátzner, do. 

INTO. 

This Preposition properly denotes introduction of an 
object ,inside of’ another. But in Reynard, it is often 
used like unto, to express the mere direction, with 
the sense of to. 
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I wente in to the village 26/28; Now wil reynard goo 
over the see in to the holy lande 46/32. 

Applied to time, = up to, until: in to thys daye 54/1. 

The original meaning of into is quite lost in a case 
like: 

and tho clamme he upon an hye tree in to the toppe, 
under the levys 87/25. 

Note also: Our lord the kynge... wyl that this batayl 
be ended, he wil take it in to his hand 111/26. 


AGAINST. 

Denoting direction = obviam, after Verbs of motion: 

ye cam fro ferre out of a grove agenst us 91/30. (Du: ghi 
quaemt van verre... in onse gemoete 120,19). This is the 
original sense. See Mätzner, Il, 357, 358. 

In temporal expressions: 

He muste faste and make hym redy ayenst the hye festes 
69/2. Du: die sal hem teghen die hoechtiden bereyden 88,22. 
— But this use is old: Tógeanes Eastron (Sax. Chron. 
1095). Mützn. II, 359. Also in the form agayn: Also though 
he were al naked in a felde agayn an hondred armed men 
82/39. 


THROUGH. 


Thurgh is always used in Reynard in the local sense, 
©. g. 27/4, 29/30. 


Prepositions denoting some more definite 
relation than the preceding. 


BEFORE, To FORE. 

To fore is generally used in the local sense of ante: 

Isegrym cam and stode to fore the kynge 5/25. Instances 
abound. 

Be fore is much rarer: he stode byfore his dore 54/82. 

To fore is not frequent in the temporal meaning: 
to fore midday 52/5; to fore this 67/31. 

Note the expression: here to fore tyme (= before 
this time) 67/25. 

To fore is found as an Adverb in Shakesp., Cf. Abbott, 
§ 72. 

AFTER. 


After to look, &c.: ,the lokyng after the polaylle' 
29/16. (Du: nae den hoenren sien 37,33, Mátzn. II, 485); 
after to search, long, call: creyd after helpe 60/30. (Du., 
differently: Soe riep hi lude help mi 65/3). Mátzn. d-. 

Denoting agreement, = according to: after the sen- 
tence and Iugement of your men’ 7/14. (Du: nae 9,17). 

After my Jugement’ (= in my opinion) 85/38, ther- 
after 75/9, 93/4. Mätzner Il, 487. — ,After the rate’ 
for „at the rate’ is frequent in the 17 century. 


OVER. 

The proper meaning is that of ,going beyond’, with 
an idea of motion. — Over may also denote a point of 
space, = above: ,over his eyen’ 92/6. 

Figuratively, denoting domination: 

made hym soverayn and grettest over al his landes 115/25. 
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The proper meaning of superposition is found in: 
began to rutsele over his tayl 18/23. — Du: began te 
rutselen over sinen stert 24,7. 

Over = about, concerning: (the rame) ...Sange in 
his bookes and radde suche as hym thought good over 
Reyn. 47/4. Cf. 103/4, 104/7, 104/16, 24/15. 

For mod. instances of this use, s. Matzner II, 490. 

The proper sense is found in over alle his body = 
all about, all over. Note that in the Mod. ,all over’, 
all is Adverb, whereas it is an Adjective referring to 
the next word, in the passage quoted: 

ther receyved tybert many a grete stroke over alle his 
body 22/27. (Du: over al sijn lijf 29,12). 

The same expression, with all made into a neutral 
Noun becomes the Adv. overal = ubique, utrobique, 
which must not be regarded as an imitation from the 
Du. — Cf. Muller € Logeman, Inleid., Liv. [ am not 
quite certain, however, that the local Adverb is meant 
in the passage in point (116/6) and from the context, 
a possibility remains that ‚overalle would mean ,in' 
.or ,about’ all matters: 

(Du: ghi sult over al mine woorden houden 152,22. — 
Caxton: ye shal over alle speke and saye my wordes. 

WITHIN. 

Is used of space: wythin lystes in the felde 102/2; 

or of time, like Du. binnen: with in five dayes (= 
at the end of) 61/19. 

Wrirzour. Is found in the sense of outside: 

Parys...kepte his faders sheep withoute troye 83/38 .. 
drewe hym... wythoute the village 27/12. 

The local sense is now quite absolute. Traces in 
Shakespeare, Abbott, § 197 in Bacon, Bunyan, s. Franz, 
op. cit. Engl. Stud. xx, 102; — in Mod. American 
English, do. 
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Without = ‚without mentioning’, ,besides’ : 

there in were wreton xi‘c’ of ysegryms lignage by name 
withoute the beres, the foxes, the cattes and the dassen 
39/26. Cf. 27/2. 


SAUF. 


Sauf = save 109/27. — Adverb: 94/10. — also Con- 
junction: 86/21. 

Saving : 

And alle they that desired the kynges frendship were 
there savyng reyn. the foxe 54/20. — 

Saving is to be regarded as an absolute Participle. 


UNDER. 


Occurs in the meaning of inter’: 

And we hadde goten under us bothe a swyne 91/28. — 
The Du. has differently: ,te samen” 120,16. — This use is 
old. Cf. Mátzn. II, 499, infra. 


Connection of Prepositions and Adverbs. 


We have seen in the Syntax of the Relative Pronoun 
that a Preposition + Relat. Pron. could be replaced 
by such adverbial compounds as wherein, whereof, &c. 
Similarly, Compounds Adverbs may be formed with 
here, there and a Preposition, in order to avoid the 
repetition of a Demonstr. or a Pers. Pron. These 
connections appear in all periods of the language but 
are generally disliked in N. E. (Mátzner III, 111). 

In Reynard, they are still extremely frequent e. g.: 

therin 12/11; here in 59/26; therof 17/36; herof 14/7; 
ther by 20/36; here by 20/38; therto, often = ,moreover’ 
35/22, 35/9; herto 31/22; theron 55/24; therat 16/12; ther- 
wyth 13/26; herwyth 28/18; therover 28/15; therup 27/20; 
ther besides 12/7; here without 48/22; ther after 75/9; 
her against 75/9; therthurgh 98/26; ther, her, with alle 
108/14. 

These Adverbs may be governed by some Prepo- 
sition: owt therof = out of it 65/9. 

They are separable: And ther stode a faldore by 
27/19. Though ye be not grete ther lyeth not on 19/30, 
...to tho byrchen trees shal ye goo, there lyeth the 
tresour unther dolven 41/29. 

Besides the construction of a Prepos. + an Adverb, 
e.g. out ther of (cp. from above, from thence), we find 
a Prepos. + some adverbial phrase containing a Pre- 
position: from off thy feet, up to the fort. (Matzn. II, 
585). — Of course the Prepos. may be placed after, 
or separated from the word belonging to it and is then 
no longer to be distinguished from an Adverb; it is 
in this way I should explain the passages already 
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Tho begonne they Placebo domino with the verses 
that to longen... (= that belong to it) 11/13. (Dutch: 
mitten veersen daertoe dienende). 

Sometimes these particles are separated from the 
Verb by intervening objects. Thus besides outrun, 
inseparable, we have: 

he gate out his heed 16/1; yet ought ye to here my wor- 
des out 67/25; he smote the catte an eye out 22/28; holpe 
his wyf out 96/9. 

N.B. The two elements of the Preposition owt of are 
separated in the next instance; of is treated as a Preposition 
governing ,the tree’; — out, as an Adverb connected with 
»brak’: Reynart...brak out the betle of the tree 15/4. (Du: 
.. brac die beitele uter eycken 19,20). 

The insertion of the Verb or Predicate between a 
Noun and the Prepos. referring to it (Kellner's ,De- 
pendent Preposition’ Outlines, $ 445), which gives the 
latter the appearance of an Adverb, is frequent in 
Caxton, espec. in relative clauses: 

the beestys departed and wente to their places that they 
came froo 116/37. 

Sometimes, by a curious mixture of constructions, 
the Prepos. is expressed twice, viz. at the beginning 
of the clause before the Noun or Pronoun, and, again, 
at the end: 

Alas in what daunger he ye comen in 58/24. This is an 
evyl connyng, of whiche lyf, scathe and hurte may come 
ther of 65/24. He shal charge none to whom he hath gyven 
his saufgarde to above the right and lawe 73/21. 

For instances of the same use in Mandeville, &c., 
see Matzner IJ, 530. (*) 

The use of rejecting the Prepos. at the end of a 
sentence or clause is frequent in M. E. as well as 
n N.E. It was avoided in ,elevated style’, under the 


© An older use, however, was to place the Preposition before the Verb: 
Villelm De we embe sprecap Sax” Chron. 1087. 


influence of Latin, by some writers of the xv century, 
but rehabilitated by Addison and his contemporaries, 

With may be inserted between Verb and Object: 
two shoes for to accomplysh wyth your hye pylgrimage 
45/26. This use of with is old (Kellner, Outlines, $ 445). 

The avoidance of the repetition of the same Pre- 
position before several words is a modern tendency 
in the language (Mätzner II, 537), but Caxton strikes 
us as being, in this respect, in advance of his time, 
Instances like the following are not rare: 

I fere that for the grete falsenes thefte robberye and 
murdre that is now used so moche and comonly, and also 
(for omitted) the unshamefast lecherye and adoultrie god 
wyl take vengeaunce . .. 118/24, 

The second term may even be preceded by a ne- 
gation or any other determinant: ,this was to his hurte 
and no prouffyte’ 26/13. 

In older times the Prepos. was repeated not only 
before independent words, but before a Noun followed 
by its apposition: ,And come fo Brandight to the cite 
(Octavian, quoted by Mätzner, loc. cit). This is the 
only explanation that can be applied to the next 
passage, unless we simply consider the second to as 
a misprint: ...,answered to eche to them’ 31/18, (the 
Du. throws no light on the point). 

Prepositions may be used predicatively and placed 
on the same line as Adjectives: contrarye or agenst 
this 37/11. 

Here is an analogous case in a compound word: 
here ben so many by or side holes’ 50/4, — By, in 
this instance, has an attributive function. 

Another instance of by = ,side’ in compounds i 
bypath, e.g. 12/6. The oldest instance of these formatio: 
with by referred to by Murray dates from 1637. 














CONJUNCTION. 


Coordinative Conjunction. 


AND. 


Although a tendency towards so called ,hypotaxis’ 
is manifest in M. E. syntax, especially in a predilec- 
tion for relative constructions, yet the primitive ,para- 
taxis’ still is used here and there. 

Coordinative construction may be ,asyndetic’ or 
»syndetic’: in the latter case and is mostly used as a 
connective word. By means of it, what may be con- 
sidered as a single, but complex idea is disjoined 
into separate ideas. Thus, where we see various 
phases of an action, or an action with its modalities, 
and are therefore inclined to use adverbial clauses, 
Caxton often expresses several actions and juxtaposes 
verbs with and or without any outward link. 

The peculiarity has already been considered as far 
as Verbs of motion are concerned (see Verb). Such 
phrases as: ‚Noble the kynge wente and stode upon 
an hygh stage of stone’ 43/35, have been compared to 
the modern idiom ,Come and see me’, and we have 
wondered whether ,go sing’, ,go see”, were to be 
looked upon as subordinate or as (asyndetically) cuor- 
dinate connections. 

With these cases we may compare the following, 
where instead of and +a verb we should now prefer 
some adverbial determinant, say a Participial construc- 
tion; whereas and with Verbs of motion usually ex- 
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the M. E. period (the earliest reference to it in Strat- 
mann’s Dict., is from the Romance of Will. of Palerne, 
about 1350). 


Conjunctions of Subordination. 


THAT. 


That was a ,general Conjunction’ which could be 
added to almost every other, give conjunctive force 
to preceding Adverbs or Prepositions, replace several 
Conjunctions, express nearly all the relations between 
sentences. It will therefore afford us an opportunity 
of completing the Syntax of the Sentence, part of 
which has been dealt with in the chapter on Relative 
Pronouns. It has been shown under that head how 
from a demonstrative meaning we pass to a relative 
one, i.e. how in some such instance as ,I know a 
-man ...that (man) is very clever’, that becomes gra- 
dually more intimately connected with, and is finally 
absorbed in man, while coordination is changed into 
subordination. 

Now, the history of pe (paet) as a Relative is linked 
with that of the same word used as a Conjunction. — 
There is an especially close affinity between Relative 
clauses and certain Adverbial clauses. Such are those 
where a temporal expression was followed by that, so 
as to almost form a Compound conjunction: 

syth the time that, unto the time that, in the mene w(h)ylle 
that 111/4. (Cp.: O. E.: on paere ylcan tide pe, pa hwile pe... 

and all the cases where that expresses a somewhat 
loose relation to a preceding word, which relation is 
afterwards precised by additional determinants, e. g.: 
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shown by the correlative repetition of the same word. 
Cf. the O. E. use of paer paer, pd pd. — A trace of 
this practice may be discovered in the correlative use 
of when ...then or corresponding words instead of the 
Present simple when: 

Whan reynart herd bruyn tho wente he Inneward in to 
his hole 12/22. — Whan bruyn the bere sawe that they 
ranne alle from hym...tho sprange he in to the water 17/5. 

We even find thenne whan...tho(0. E. pá pa... pa): 

thenne whan Isegrym was unshoed, Tho muste dame 
eerswyn his wyf lye doun inthe grasse with an hevy chere 
45/34. (Dutch: Doe vsegrym ontscoeyt was doe most wrou 
eerswijn sijn wijf legghen gaen in dat gras... 58,28). 

This correlative use of when ...then still occurs in 
Bunyan: ,how when the shepherds had shewed them 
all these things then they had them back to the 
Palace...’ 267, 11. Pilg. Progr. (Clar. Pr. ed.). 

When = if: ,what is that to me when he ete hony 
at lantferts hows’... 30:26. 

When that: „chan that ye wylle we shall alle goo 
with vou’ 58/13. 


Where. 

The transition from the local into the temporal 
meaning may be observed in: ,I ranne to the preest 
where he sat at the table’ 26/30. — Where is perfectly 
equivalent to when in: 

The foxe wysily kepte your noble honour and worship... 
wher hath the beer or the wulf don ever to you so moche 
worship 78:11. 

Where denoting opposition = Mod. whereas: 

for thenne wold | goo to the court and excuse me, where 
now I dar not 70/7. (Du: So ghinck ie ende verantwoerde 
mi...ende nu en dar ics niet bestaen 90/3. 

Or = before: ‚or he can theder it was fayr day...’ 
23:10, 50/40. 
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Or, especially in or ever is still in use in the xvuth 
century. 

Er that = rather than:- ‚yet had I lever er that 
the kynge...shold fare amys, that... 91/5. 

Since, always in the form sith, ayth: 61/22, 61,39. 
Sith that: 81/17, 110/25. 

‚With that = while: ,And with that he tasted... 
the cony smote russel to fore his. mouthe’ 69.7. 

Tu that, 71/1, 93/33. 

So long... that, so long... til = till: 

this dyde he with grete payne so longe til atte laste he 
cam to the court 18/25. | 

After that 61/10; after = according as: after he had 
need 12/26. 


With regard to local Conjunctions, we notice again 
the construction with a correlative Adverb. The next 
instance reminds us very much of the O. E. use of 
paer paer: | 

my waye laye ther by there that 1 herde this songe 7/6. 
Note also: so lide me theder where the myes ben 21:8. 


CONCESSIVE CONJUNTIONS. 

Al = although: 

and then shal ye wynne my love ye(a) al had ye slayn 
my fader moder and alle my kyn 21/9 (Dutch: ghi crighet 
daer myn hulde mede al hebdi minen vader ende mijn 
gheslachte gheslogen ter doot). Cf. 8/34, 8/37. Al he it 
that... 92/38. 

This use ig not mentioned in the N. E. Diction. We 
might be tempted to look ou it as a bold ,Dutchism’, 
if we did not come across a similar use of al, al be, 
al be that in Chaucer, e. g. ,al sholde J therfore sterve’. 
Trou. and Cress. I, 17. Probably this construction 
was modelled on a similar use of Fr. tout. (Einenkel 1. 
Paul’s Grundr., p. 912). 
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Than = but: ,herof knoweth noman than me’ 71/30. 


CONJUNCTIONS DENOTING MANNER, COMPARISON. 


Lyke, lyke as: 

hys eyen stared and his tonge henge longe out of his 
mouth lyke an hound had ben deed, 55/23 (Dutch: als een 
hont die doot ware 71,10). 

We are inclined to supply a Relative after hound 
as in the Dutch. Nevertheless it is probable that we 
must regard lyke as a Conjunction = lyke as which 
we find in: he drough is breth lyke as one sholde 
have deyde 17/17, and that as in this connection must 
be explained like the ,as’ of ,as who says’, viz. as 
having the pregnant sense of as if. Instances of 
lyke as in this sense are: 

ffor suche be so woo lyke as they had loste theyr In- 
wytte 68/24. — ...pylle the peple and eten them lyke as 
they were forhongred houndes 114/18. 


CONJUNCTIONS DENOTING PURPOSE. 


to the entente that: ,not to th(e) entente that men 
shold use them’... 4/11. | 

The same expression still occurs in xvm century 
English (Franz, op. cit). — Entente, as a Substantive 
= intention, 91/8. -- (Cf. Bacon: ,with an intent in 
man to give law unto himself’: Advanct. of Learning 
6, 3. — Clar. Pr. ed). 

Because = so that, in order that: 

] have buryed myn owen fader by cause the kynge sholde 
have his lyf, my lorde saide the foxe, where ben they that so 
wolde doo, that is to destroye them self for to kepe yow, 89/40. 

The oldest instance quoted in N. E. Diction., is 
from Caxton’s Paris. The Dictionary adds that the 
same use is still frequent in dialects. 
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viz. the logical agreement of the Verb with the Subject, 
in Person and Number. Here the Verb of the Relative 
Clause is in the 3rd Person (as proved by the use of the 
Pron. their) although one of the Subjects referred to, that 
of the first principal sentence, is in the 24 Person, and 
although this is recalled in the other principal sentence by 
the Pronoun thy. 

Agreement in Number is not strictly observed by Caxton. 
This cannot be proved by instances in the 34 Person, as 
Caxton still uses here and there the Southern plural ending 
-th, which is identical with that of the 3rd Pers. sing. 
(Römstedt p. 46). But such instances as the following are 
unmistakeable : 

The rulers and kepars of the felde was the lupaerd and 
the losse 106/2; thenne goth (singular, vid. Rómstedt, p. 50) 
worship and prouffyt al to nought 89/3. 


CONCRETE INSTEAD OF ABSTRACT EXPRESSION. 


Such a sentence as ,J shal name these jewels what 
they were’ is more concrete than the present ,I shall 
name what these jewels were’. I have treated of 
these cases when explaining the formation of adver- 
bial and substantive clauses (see Conjunction that and 
Demonstrative Pronoun that). 


Synthetical or Analytic style? 


I use the words as I should say ‚coordination or 
subordination’, ,parataxis or hypotaxis. The same 
principle which in synthetical tongues produces 
flection, by which an object and its relation are ex- 
pressed in a single word, gives rise, in style, to the 
,period” where several ideas are united into one system. 
Thus Modern English and French style is analytic, 
while Modern German style is partly synthetical. The 
position of Caxton, in this respect, is a curious one. 
We have studied, in the chapter on Relative Pronouns, 
his use of relative subordination instead of demon- 
strative coordination. But although Caxton is fond 
of subordinating logically coordinate sentences by 
means of which, wherof, wherefore, this is but the 
outward apparel of synthetical style; our preceding 
paragraph on anacoluthiae plainly shows that Caxton 
had none of the mind of classical writers and was 
hardly capable of ,organizing’ a period. 

On the other hand, our author sometimes shows a 
preference for coordinate sentences. The Conjunction 
and plays a prominent part in his style and we have 
seen, when treating of this Conjunction, that Caxton 
even uses it where we should prefer the relative 
construction. His prose teems with tho, thenne, thus, 
now, therof, therefore which are often not found in 
the Du. text. (See Order of Words). Caxton does 
not know the difficult art of inward transition, by 
which each small sentence seems to be brought forth 
by the preceding and again, to originate the next. 
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To term his style’ ,analytic’ in the passages I am 
thinking of, would be doing too much honour to it, (*) 
Caxton has so little of analytic power that he often 
attaches as much importance to a parenthesis as to 
the principal idea (Remember, our first example of 
anacoluthia, above). 

©”) E. g.: Tho wente reynard thens saying his Credo and leyde hym under 
an hawthorne. Thenne was 1 glad and mery, and also toke none hede and 


wente to my chyldren and clucked hem together and wente wythout the 
wal for to walke 10, al. 3. 


THE END. 
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